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“ A mother’s love! 
If there be one thing pure, 
Where all beside is sullied; 
That can endure 
When all things pass away; 
If there be aught 
Surpassing human deed, or word, or thought, 
It is a mother’s love.” 





tpn a century and a half have passed away 
since the mother of Bishop Asbury was 
born, and sixty-five years since she died. It is 
singular that after her illustrious son has slept 
in the grave for over forty years, his mother 
should have a kind of resurrection and be in- 
troduced to the Methodist family in life-like 
style so we can see the image of the noble wo- 
man whose name is inseparably interwoven 
with that of the patriarch of American Meth- 
odism. 

We do not find Mrs. Elizabeth Asbury 
among Wesley’s female correspondents or in 
such books as “Our Excellent Women,” or 
“The Women of Methodism,” yet she merits a 
place among the “honorable women whose 
names are in the Book of Life.” She was of 
Welsh descent, and her name was Rogers. We 
know nothing of her parentage, the place of 
her birth, or the time of her marriage. Her 
personal history furnishes few of those stirring 
incidents which occur in the lives of warriors, 
statesmen, and travelers which render their bi- 
ography so interesting, and yet this deficiency 
is more than made up by her work of faith and 
labor of love. She was not distinguished for 
high birth, noble ancestry, splendid talents, 
beauty, or poetry. She was poor, and lived in 
a cottage. She had not the education of Susan 


Wesley, tl tic genius of Agnes Bulmer, 
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the honorable position of Lady Maxwell or 
Lady Fitzgerald, the beauty of Grace Murray, 
the loveliness of Jane Cooper, the seraphic 
sweetness of Hester Ann Rogers, or the influ- 
ence of Mary Fletcher, and yet, with an intel- 
lect less cultivated than theirs, she resembled 
them in mind and manner, in piety and useful- 
ness, in gifts and grace, in faith and works, in 
life and in death. Humble as was her origin 
and the sphere in which she moved, I venture 
the assertion that she did more for Methodism 
than any one of them except the mother of the 
Wesleys. 

Mrs. Asbury was the mother of Francis As- 
bury, the Wesley of the New World—one who 
did for Methodism in America what John Wes- 
ley did for it in Great Britain; one who resem- 
bled him in many respects—who equaled him 
in labors, in sacrifices, and in the extent of his 
travels. “In American Methodism he ranks 
immeasurably above all his cotemporaries and 
successors in historical importance.” 

Joseph Asbury, her husband, was employed 
to work as a gardener. Notwithstan: ; his 
industrious habits the family was poor, for he 
did not understand the science of economy. 
They were blest with two promising children, 
Sarah and Francis. The old house where they 
were born has long since passed away. When 
Francis was a little child his parents moved to 
Great Barre, a mile and a quarter from their 
old residence, where they spent the remainder 
of their days and then died in peace. There 
Francis went to school, and the cruelty of his 
master drove him to prayer. The family met 
with a sad bereavement. Their eldest child, 
the beautiful Sarah, the joy of their heart and 
the delight of their eyes, faded and died. 

Mrs. Asbury lived regardless of the claims of 
God till that sad event. The world was then 
covered with a pall of darkness, and she looked 
for light from above. She would often weep 
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for hours, and dwell with surpassing tenderness 
on the beauty and loveliness of Sarah, her lost 
child, and, like Rachel, refused to be comforted 
because she was not. The parting with Sarah 
was like rending her heart-strings, but through 
her death she received spiritual life. How true, 


“ For gs they sicked, and for us they die!” 


It connected the mother more intimately with 
the spirit-world, of which her loved child was 
an inhabitant. There was a great deal of mercy 
mingled by the hand of her Heavenly Father 
in the cup of sorrow she was called to drink. 
This led her to seek the “ pearl of great price,” 
a pearl she ever valued above diamonds, one 
she never lost, and which made her rich indeed 
amid all her poverty during the days of her 
pilgrimage, and which she carried with her to 


“The palace of angels and God.” 


The Bible became to her the book of books. 
For hours she would read it with intense de- 
light. Her little boy wondered why that book 
had such charms for his mother, that she spent 
86 much time near the window in reading that 
volume! Her language was— 
“Give me a Bible in my hand, 
A heart to read and understand 
Thy ‘sure, unerring Word, 
I'd urge no company to stay, 
But sit alone from day to day 
Conversing with my Lord.” 


They lived in a dark day and in a dark place. 
Not only the darkness of ignorance but wick- 
edness abounded in almost all its horrid forms. 
The Methodists in that region had been perse- 
cuted more than in almost any part of Great 
Britain. They resided within three miles and 
in sight of Wednesbury, where John and Charles 
Wesley were mobbed and almost by miracle 
escaped violent deaths. There the Methodists 
suffered the most bitter persecution; their 
houses were torn down, their furniture burnt, 
their persons abused, some imprisoned, some 
put to death. This was all through the influ- 
ence of the clergy, who stimulated the mob, and 
the magistrates refused to arrest the rioters be- 
cause the people were Methodists, and in per- 


-secuting them they were doing God service.* 


They were so much perseeuted after Mrs. As- 
bury and her son became Methodists, that they 
had to discontinne meeting in certain private 
houses for fear they would be torn down. 

Joseph Asbury was employed as gardener by 





*See Modern Christianity Exemplified at Wednes- 


‘bury and other adjacent places in Staffordshire. Wes- 


ley's Works, Vol. VII, p. 259. 





Wirley Birtch, Esq., of Hamstead Hall. He 
was a magistrate. He said to Mr. Asbury one 
day in 1764, “ Well, Joe, how do they use you? 
If any thing is the matter bring them before 
me; for if the Methodists are a mind to pray 
with their ’eels uppermost I will learn them 
better than to disturb you.” 

Mrs, Asbury possessed many traits of char- 
acter that were worthy of admiration. She was 
distinguished for a masculine intellect, strong 
common-sense, modesty, meekness, humility, 
and Christian activity; also for liberality. The 
Bishop, in writing to his mother, says, “You 
have spent. many pounds upon Christian peo- 
ple, I know from my childhood. Happy was 
I when this was done.” She was given to hos- 
pitality. Her son says, “For fifty years her 
hands, her house, her heart were open to re- 
ceive the people of God and ministers of Christ, 
and thus a lamp was lighted in a dark place.” 
The cottage era in our history is a deeply-in- 
teresting period. Her dwelling was an early 
domestic sanctuary in connection with Method- 
ism; to the “Church in_her house” Wesley’s 
itinerants were wont to administer the Word of 
Life. For many years it constituted the rustic 
sanctuary where the Methodists worshiped and 
its ministers found a home. Her piety was 
unostentatious, She made no show, no parade, 
It did not resemble the mountain torrent or 
the rapid, rushing stream, but the flow of wa- 
ters deep but silent, gentle but fertilizing. It 
was not the stream of brooks that passeth 
away, but an ever-refreshing, silent current 
supplied from an unfailing spring, and thus 

“ Silent streams 
Oft water. fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing.” 
Her husband and she were like-minded, and 
they were both righteous before God. 

She took great pains to train her son phys- 
ically, mentally, morally. When he was a child 
he was very studious, and he would read the 
Bible’ by twinkling fire-light, and his mother 
cautioned him by saying, “Frankey, you will 
spoil your eyes.” She taught him to kneel 
down and say, “Our Father which art in 
heaven,” and other prayers he never forgot; 
also stored his mind with hymns adapted to his 
years. She and her husband would sing hymns 
and psalms in the family and have little Frankey 
join with them. His mother was the ruling 
spirit—the presiding genius. It was at ber 
earnest request her husband erected a family 
altar in their domestic sanctuary. 

Mrs. Asbury was the first to become a Meth- 
odist, and then she invited pious people to her 


| house, and her plain, modest, thoughtful boy 
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obtained the name of “Methodist Parson,” 
Frankey inquired of her “who, where, and 
what are the Methodists?” She gave him a 
most favorable account of them, and directed 
him to a person who would go with him to 
Wednesbury, where he could hear them for 
himself. He went, and was delighted with the 
singing, the praying, and the preaching. They 
sung lustily the songs of Zion, they prayed in 
the Holy Ghost, and they preached without any 
“sermon-book.” He soon identified himself 
with them. His mother then opened her house 
to have public worship, and when the itinerant 
ministers did not come she encouraged Frankey 
to hold forth. She established a female prayer 
meeting, and took Frankey along to read the 
Scripture lessons. He did so, and after a while 
the sisters thought he might venture to ex- 
pound; so gradually from a reader he became 
an expounder, and from an expounder a preacher 
of God’s Word. He thus became a superior 
reader of the Bible, and when he began to ex- 
ercise more publicly they were surprised at his 
gifts, that he could preach so well. They did 
not know he had been exercising in his mother’s 
feniale prayer meeting. That was his theolog- 
ical seminary, from whence he graduated with 
the highest honors. 

Thus we see his mother molded his character, 
shaped his destiny, trained him up for God, and 
educated him for immortality. Those lessons 
he never forgot; they had an influence over 
him all along through life; he thought of them 
when far away in a land of strangers. She had 
much to do with his early juvenile efforts as an 
exhorter, encouraged him in the forming period, 
and helped develop his preaching talents. Ben- 
jamin West said “his mother’s kiss made him 
a painter;” and Francis Asbury might have 
said, “my mother’s smiles made me a preacher.” 
What an intellect was developed in that female 
prayer meeting! What gifts were brought into 
exercise that have blessed the Church on both 
sides of the Atlantic! What influences were 
set in motion then not confined to time, but 
which will extend onward when fires have gone 
out and suns have grown cold! 

Her son commenced preaching in 1766, and 
was very useful as a local preacher; then he 
was employed on circuits, and in 1768 he was 
admitted into the traveling connection. His 
- mother felt lonely during his absence, and she 
wrote him a letter that touched his heart by 
the tale of her griefs and sorrows. He replied 
to her. The following is an extract from it: 

“T hope, my dear mother, you are more easy. 
Why do you mourn in such a manner? If you 
have given me to the Lord let it be a free-will 





offering, and do n’t grieve for me. . . . I trust 
you will be more easy and quiet. As for me, I 
know what I am called to do. It is to give up 
all and have my hands and heart in the work, 
yea, the nearest and dearest of friends, I am 
content, and will doit. Nay, it isdone, Christ 
is all to me. I love my parents and friends, 
but I love my God better; and though I have 
given up all, I have found all.” 

How simple, how artless, how tender, and 
yet how noble the sentiments here expressed! 
Do they not speak the nobility and future great- 
ness of the man, while they show the highest 
regard for and the tenderest love toward his 
mother? 

At the Conference in Bristol, August, 1771, 
believing he had a call to go to America, he 
offered his services, and they were accepted by 
Mr. Wesley. Mrs. Asbury was now to have 
one of the severest trials of her life. He hast- 
ened home to acquaint his parents with his 
great undertaking. He did it as gently as pos- 
sible. Only a few days and he took his final 
departure. What interests cluster around an 
only son. The parting scene was peculiarly 
touching—-worthy of a painter’s pencil. She 
caressed him with her kisses, she pressed him 
to her bosom, she wept at the thought she 
might never see him again. How touching 
the Ephesians parting with Paul! How ex- 
quisitely tender Washington’s last interview 
with his mother! With Francis it proved the 
last adieu. She was ready to exclaim, “Sarah 
is not, and will you take Francis also, my only 
child, the last prop on which I can lean in my 
declining years!” 

He sailed from England the 2d of September, 
1771, and arrived in Philadelphia the 27th of 
October, and was received as an angel from 
God. He stood very high in England, young 
as he was, and his mother was held in high re- 
gard by both preachers and people, as the fol- 
lowing letters show: 

“ Wuircuurca, Aug. 27, 1771. 

“Dear Mrs. Asbury,—We have heard that 
your son is going, or has gone, to America, 
We expected he would call on us to bid us 
farewell. But as the time has expired, we must 
give up our hope. So we have troubled you 
with a few lines, by way of inquiry if you were 
willing to part with him, and he willing to 
part from you? We think it must be an in- 
stance of much trouble to both, for indeed we 
were very much grieved when we heard Mr. 
Asbury was going there. The intent of writing 
this is to beg the favor of you to send us a few 
lines as soon as possible, that we may be in- 


' formed of the particulars of this long journey, 
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if he is gone; for we can scarce believe he is so 
mad—and to desire another letter from you the 
first time he writes you from abroad. Indeed, 
the Lord has made him a useful instrument to 
many here, and he will not be easily forgotten 
by us. Indeed, our dear sister, you have great 
reason to rejoice in the Lord, in that your son 
is also a son of God, and an heir with the Lord 
of glory. But this is no doubt a time of dis- 
tress to you and your husband; and we in some 
measure mourn with you for the loss of him for 
so long a time. But we hope the Lord will re- 
store him again in peace to the joy of your 
hearts. We all join in respectful love to you, 
and remain, 
“Your affectionate sisters, 

“S. FalrHory, 

“Mary Farmer, 

“M. Butier, 

“ELIZABETH WEB.” 

The reader should remember that John Allen 
was one of Wesley’s noble pioneers, and was at 
that time stationed in London, with Charles 
Wesley and others. He had traveled that cir- 
cuit and was personally acquainted with Mrs, 
Asbury: 
“Lonpon, Jan. 20, 1772. 
“Dear Sister, —I have often thought of you 

since the Conference, on account of Frankey’s 
going to America, which must have been a 
heavy trial to you, as you have no other child. 
However, I rejoice to hear that you have been 
enabled to bear it pretty well, and doubt not 
that this shall work together for your good. I 
doubt not but that Frankey believed that it 
was the will of God he should go, and therefore 
had the resolution ‘to forsake father and moth- 
er,’ and his own native country, to comply with 
the will of God, and am’ persuaded that God 
will ‘not forget this his work of faith and labor 
of love.’ ’T is true that you may see him no 
more in this world; but through perseverance 
you shall see him in the day of eternity. Then 
be resigned to the will of Heaven, and sing, 


‘Since ’t is thy sentence I should part 
With what was nearest to.my heart 
I freely that and more resign; 
Behold my heart itself is thine! 

My little all I give to thee, 
Thou hast bestowed thy Son on me.’ 


While this is the language of your heart you 
can not be unhappy; nor, indeed, can you be 
truly happy any longer than thie is the case. 
If it lay in my power to make your life com- 
fortable, I should rejoice to do it. I have a 
regard for you and love your son as I love my 
brother. You are now in the decline of life, 





and your greatest wisdom will be, to prepare 
every moment for your dissolution. Live to 
God more abundantly, and he will not forsake 
you when you are old and gray-headed. 
“Your affectionate brother in the Lord, 
“Joun ALLEN.” 

Many of his letters to his parents from Amer- 
ica lie before me, from which I can make only 
a few extracts. He had received a letter from 
his mother, who, with tender and eloquent ap- 
peals, urged him to return home to England. 
He wrote the following reply from New York, 
Oct. 7, 1772: 

“My Dear Parents,—May grace and peace 
be multiplied to you, now and ever! I can not 
comply at present with your request, as I think 
it not in the order of God. You would not 
have me leave the work God has called me to 
for the dearest friends in life. If your flesh 
will, your spirit will not. However, you may 
depend on it, I will come home as soon as I 
can. As I did not come here without counsels 
and prayers, I hope not to return without them, 
lest I should be like Jonah. I am under Mr. 
Wesley’s direction; and as he is a father and 
friend I hope I shall never turn my back*on 
him.” In the letter he inquires about his home 
and says, “Old England for me.” He then 
contemplated a return to his native country at 
some future time. 

He writes again in 1773, and says he had not 
received a letter from his parents in seventeen 
months. From it we learn he contemplated 
“breathing bis own native air in a few years;” 
that Wesley was expected over in the Spring; 
that he could trust his parents and his all into 
the hands of God. He says, “I hope, my dear 
mother, you rest your soul, your all into the 
hands of the Lord, and that you do not sorrow 
for me as’ for one without hope. Rejoice with 
me as one whom the Lord has blessed in a 
strange land; as an ambassador for God and 
Christ.” He inquires, “Is it a trial for us to 
be parted; but what will it be to be eternally 
parted? O let us look out for an eternal hab- 
itation with God!” 

Later. In 1773 he wrote that he had re- 
ceived intelligence of their welfare by the 
Rev. Thomas Rankin, who made them a visit 
before he came to this country. He also wrote 
these cheering words: “If I live I hope to be 
in England in less than two years.” This was 
comforting to his mother, but that hope was 
never realized. 

The Revolutionary War came on, and all the 
English preachers returned home, but he felt it 
his duty to remain here, and for seven long 
years he never heard a word from them, and l 
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presume they heard nothing from him, What 
years of suspense and anxiety! 

In June, 1784, the painful silence was broken, 
and he wrote them a long letter full of thrill- 
ing interest. His mother had written to him, 
“Could I see my child again I should be happy 
and die in peace.” “Yes,” he says, “if I could 
stay with you; but how painful to part!” “I 
am under some thoughts that America will be 
my country for life. Were 1 to leave America 
now, it would be against my own conviction 
that it is my duty to stay, and in this agrees 
the judgment of my friends on both sides the 
water.” 

He speaks of his own small salary—$60 with 
his traveling expenses. He says it is true, if 
he should marry a wife with a fortune, or was 
less liberal, he could have more money. In his 
travels he visits the parents of preachers, and 
thinks so will others do by mine. “ Many things 
have inclined me to continue in a single state, 
among others, my parents, that if Providence 
should open the way for me to come to you, I 
may have no impediment, and that what I can 
save may go to your supply.” He also contem- 
plated his parents coming to America, and yet 
he saw many difficulties. He sends five pounds 
sterling in addition to eleven guineas he sent a 
few months before. He informs them of his 
own spiritual condition— What a great reason 
have I to praise God for what is doue in, for, 
and by me; that a life of labor and suffering is 
my paradise, while love divine, transporting 
love, daily fills my heart.” He urges “his par- 
ents to ripen fast for glory, that there he might 
see them and rejoice forever together.” O, As- 
bury, when shall we look upon thy like again, 
thy self-denying, martyr-like spirit, thy filial 
affection, thy seraphic devotion! 

He heard directly from his parents by Rich- 
ard Whatcoat—afterward Bishop—who came 
over with Doctor Coke in 1784, and it was a 
cause of great joy. His letters at this period 
continue full of interest and breathe the same 
filial spirit. “He was well satisfied that the 
Lord saw fit that Joseph and Elizabeth Asbury 
should be his parents rather than the king and 
queen, or any of the great ones of the earth.” 
He was not ashamed of their poverty, but 
shows a readiness to supply their wants, 
“Were it ten thousand pounds a year,” he as- 
sures them “they should be welcome to it, if 
he had it and they needed it.” Nay, “could 
they eat wedges of gold” he would gladly furn- 
ish them if at his command, He informs them 
he had made an arrangement with Dr, Coke to 


supply their temporal wants, and if at any time | 
they needed any thing to write to him. And , 





he says, “If I should be removed I have left 
the charge with brother Whatcoat to do for 
you in my place.” Whats a filial son! How it 
reminds us of Jesus, who, when dying, com- 
mended his mother to John. 

Again he says, “I have sold my watch and 
library. and would sell my clothes before you 
shall want. The contents of a small saddle- 
bags will do for me, and one coat a year.” “I 
study daily to see what I can do without.” 
These are the words of a Bishop to his poor, 
dependent mother. He sent her his portrait 
fhat she might behold once more his image. 
With what maternal feelings she gazed ‘upon 
the likeness of her own dear son, whom she 
had not seen for years! 

Again he says, “I am like Joseph; I want 
you near me; | am not ashamed of your pov- 
erty.” 

Mr. George Suckley, a merchant prince’ from 
New York city, visited his parents at the re- 
quest of Mr. Asbury, and carried them money 
and brought intelligence to him of their wel- 
fare. In writing to them he says, “ Mr. Suck- 
ley is my very great and kind friend, and yours 
also. Whatever I send he will faithfully apply 
to your service,” 

In 1797 he writes he had placed in the hands 
of the Book Agent twenty guineas for them. 
Again: “If I were to leave America I should 
break my heart, and if I should stay perhaps I 
shall break my constitution, But here I must 
die. May you find a safe passage from England 
and I from America to glory!” 

Richard Whatcoat, his life-long friend and 
admirer, wrote to them on the same sheet with 
their son, 1790: 

“My Dear Friends,—May the dew of heaven 
fall richly on your gray heads and honest hearts! 
May His Spirit be as a fountain of spiritual 
life in your souls! May it purge away the 
least and Jast remains of sin! May you be 
filled with love, with heaven, with God! O 
prove the virtue of redeeming blood, the power 
and comfort of the eternal Spirit. May Heaven’s 
glory beam upon your ripening souls! Perhaps 
you have not altogether forgot poor me, as I 
was with you when your son left his father’s 
house, and I called upon you before I sailed for 
America. I have been traveling with your son 
eight or nine months, He has been a brother 
and a father to me in this new world,” etc. In 
another letter he says, “ We are like Jonathan 
and David, united to live, travel, and labor 
together.” 

The letters from the holy Whatcoat show the 
high estimation-in which he held her as well as 
her son, and must have been very soothing to 
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the mother of Asbury. Good news from a far 
country refreshing as the dews of heaven. 

Bishop Asbury heard of the death of his fa- 
ther, and he wrote a letter of condolence to his 
aged and widowed mother, inviting her to come 
to America. However, she declined in view of 
her advanced age and increasing infirmities, 
and concluded to live in the old homestead till 
she went to her house not made with hands. 
When she could no longer write she employed 
others. The last letter he received from his 
mother was written by Rev. Samuel Bardsley, 
the spiritual father of that unequaled pulpit 
orator, Rev. Samuel Bradburn. Mr. Bardsley 
was then on the circuit. It is dated Great Barre, 
April 29, 1800. 

“My Dear Son,—May Israel’s God—whose 
you are and whom you serve—biess you in 
your body, soul, and labors! Your welcome 
letter from Charleston was received. It found 
me very poorly, and I began to think my 
Heavenly Father was about to call me home, 
and I bless his holy name I was quite resigned 
to his blessed will to go unless he saw by stay- 
ing a little longer I could promote his glory... . 
Should you visit your native land before I am 
removed you may well think I shall rejoice to 
embrace you; but this I leave with Him that 
can not err. I sincerely thank you for the care 
you have taken of me. What you sent for my 
support last year came duly to hand... . 

“T remain, dear son, 
“Your affectionate mother, 
“ELIZABETH ASBURY.” 

Here ends the correspondence of over thirty 
years. 

Bishop Asbury, while in Baltimore, received 
the intelligence of the death of his mother, and 
he mourned her loss. She died June 6, 1802. 
Her death was peaceful, as might have been 
expected from such a life of usefulness. He 
sketches and paints her portrait. It is done by 
a master workman, and drawn by the hand of 
affection. "Tis so true, beautiful, and lifelike 
the reader must not be denied the privilege of 
beholding it. He says: “As a woman and a 
‘wife she was chaste, modest, blameless; as a 
mother—above all the women in the world I 
would claim her as my own—ardently affection- 
ate; as a ‘mother in Israel,’ few of her sex 
have done more by a holy walk to live and by 
personal labor to support the Gospel, to wash 
the saint’s feet; as a friend she was generous, 
true, and constant.” 

The old house where she lived and died has 
peculiar charms; distinguished men from Amer- 
ica have delighted to visit it. In 1824 Rev. 
John Emory—afterward Bishop—went to the 





old cottage, sat in the chair the parents of Mr. 
Asbury used to occupy, and ate at the old table. 
He procured twenty-five original letters, rich 
as they are rare. They illustrate the character 
of the mother as well as that of her distin- 
guished son. Twelve years after—in 1836—the 
Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., visited the home of 
Bishop Asbury. He inquired of the woman 
who lived in the old cottage for original letters: 
“Law me,” she said, “I did n’t know the pa- 
pers were good for any thing. It is n’t a year 
since I emptied the old trunk and burned up the 
contents.” The only relic he found was a 
wooden cup with two handles, that the parents 
and their son and itinerant ministers had drank 
from. This he brought home with him. 

Mrs. Asbury was the first Methodist in 
Wednesbury, and lived to see a chapel built 
within two hundred yards of her house. It is 
remarkable that so many distinguished minis- 
ters were raised up and went forth from that 
neighborhood. Asia, Africa, and America were 
blessed by their toils. Two Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Francis Asbury 
and Richard Whatcoat, who both met in the 
same class in England, and two devoted mis- 
sionaries, Rev. William Ault, who accompanied 
Dr. Coke on his voyage to the East Indies, and 
the Rev. William Fox, a missionary to the 
Gambia, went from this once dark region. Also 
Rev. Henry Foxall, a local preacher, who was 
greatly impressed in favor of religion by the 
spotless life and pure example of the mother of 
Asbury. He was a man of wealth and benev- 
olence, was employed in making cannon for the 
United States. He built the Foundery Chapel 
in Washington City. He died on a visit to his 
native land, leaving in his will legacies to the 
Methodists on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
was buried at Great Barre in the cemetery 
where Elizabeth Asbury found her last resting- 


place. 
——— 


INTERESTING as has been the past history of 
our race, engrossing as must ever be the pres- 
ent, the future still mingles itself with every 
thought and sentiment, and casts its beams of 
hope, or its shadows of fear, over the stage both 
of active and contemplative life. In youth, we 
scarcely descry it in the distance. To the strip- 
ling and the man, it appears and disappears like 
a variable star, showing in painful succession 
its spots of light and of shade. In age, it looms 
gigantic to the eye, full of chastened hope and 
glorious anticipation; and at the great transi- 
tion, when the outward eye is dim, the image 
of the future is the last picture which is effaced 
from the retina of the mind. 
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THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 





BY NELSON 8. COBLEIGH, 





rs World’s Fair, or Exposition Univer- 
selle, which was opened at Paris on the Ist 
of April last, is the most extensive. industrial 
exhibition on record. Having been instigated 
by the Emperor, Napoleon III, and personally 
directed by him, and, withal, having proved such 
a success, it will probably be recorded in his- 
tory as the chef-d’ceuvre of his reign, unless, 
perchanee, he shall hereafter achieve some great 
military success—a thing quite unlikely, as he 
is now advanced in years, and hardly in con- 
dition to take the field. 

The site of the Exposition is in the Champ 
de Mars, and on a neighboring islet. The 
whole of the Champ de Mars was inclosed for 
this purpose, thus affording a fine large space 
of ground whereon to erect the necessary build- 
ings, and wherein to lay out gardens and 
ponds. The front of the park borders on the 
Seine, and extends from thence to the military 
school, a distance of several hundred yards. 

One principal building, termed the Exposi- 
tion Palace, occupies the center of the park, 
and contains the larger part and most interest- 
ing of the articles on exhibition. It was in- 
tended to devote the remainder of the inclosure 
to villas, colonial representations and gardens, 
which should illustrate home life in the various 
nations, but the machinery and other articles 
sent for display so largely exceeded the expect- 
ation of the Imperial Commission that the plan 
is only partially carried into effect, for numerous 
buildings of considerable size have been erected 
to contain the large surplus of articles for which 
there was no room in the Palace. 

This Palace, if not the largest, is at least one 
of the largest edifices in the world. It is 
elliptical in form, and externally has much the 
appearance of an immense gasometer; so much 
does it resemble one that it is frequently called 
by that name. It covers an area of nearly 
half a million square feet; its greatest length 
being about three thousand feet, its greatest 
breadth a little more than twelve hundred feet. 
Its arrangement for displaying the articles is 
the most advantageous possible. Being but one 
story high the visitor is not subjected to the 
danger of losing part of the exhibition from 
getting lost in an upper part, nor are there 
any of those nuisances called galleries which 


make nearly every museum so intricate.- The | 


interior is intersected by two sets of avenues, 
one set accommodated to the shape of the build- 
ing and forming concentric zones, the other set 





radiating and crossing the first mentioned. To 
distinguish them the former we will call gal- 
leries, the latter avenues. 

There are seven galleries allotted respectively 
to archeology, fine arts, liberal arts, house- 
furnishing goods, vestments, materials for man- 
ufactures, and machinery. Beginning from the | 
inner garden, inclosed by the Palace, the gallery 
or museum of archmology comes first in order. 
It is filled with drawings, models, and relics, 


-illustrating work in all ages, and giving, in a 


very interesting manner, a history of labor. 
The second gallery, that of the fine arts, con- 
tains nothing but paintings and statuary. As 
was to be expected of so important an exbibi- 
tion, we find here the masterpieces of artists, 
living and dead, productions of all schools and 
all nations. Placed in national order, as they 
are, a fine opportunity is afforded for comparing 
the merits of the old and new schools, the 
gems of one nation with those of another. In 
the third gallery, the liberal arts, or rather 
materials of the liberal arts, are collected. Here 
are to be seen books, stationery, photographs, 
engravings, philosophical apparatus, surgical 
cutlery, and musical instruments. The fine mu- 
sic which one constantly hears there makes this, 
perhaps, the pleasantest gallery to frequent. 
Under the head of Mobilier, or, as we have 
translated it, house-furnishing goods, the fourth 
gallery contains tables, chairs, desks, lounges, 
bureaus, bedsteads, crockery, chandeliers, and a 
thousand other things kept for beauty or utility 
in the domiciles of Christians and heathens, civ- 
ilized and uncivilized people. The gallery of 
vestments attracts the ladies more than all the 
others. Silks, satins, shawls, laces, velvet, and 
jewelry of all hues and every degree of fineness 
command the admiration of lovers of show, 
while the economical and practical scrutinize 
the cottons, linens, and cloths, The next gallery 
is less beautiful, less inviting. Comparatively 
few care to inspect the raw materials for manu- 
factures. Not many are deeply interested in 
flax seed, cotton, tallow, and the like. Last and 
largest is the gallery of machinery. It has 
been called, not inappropriately, the monu- 
mental gallery of the Exposition. It is almost 
one hundred and twenty-five feet high, by more 
than eighty wide. An elevated foot bridge 
runs through the middle of it, to enable persons 
to get a good view of the working of the ma- 
chines, without danger of grease or accident. 
As is natural, the noise is not altogether agree- 
able to those who have delicate nerves. Yet 
there are so many curious affairs here, nearly 
all turning out their legitimate products, that 


' one is inclined to forget the clangor. Who 
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would not run the risk of a headache to see the 
ways in which are made our cottons, delaines, 
cloths, and silks? Who would not suffer his 
teeth to be set on edge for a short hour or two 
in order to watch the operations of these minia- 
ture factories? This is the last gallery, to be 
sure, but there is beyond it a zone which ex- 
tends around the outside of the palace, and 
which is of more importance and comfort than 
all the other galleries to the hungry, thirsty, 


weary traveler. Yes, “traveler,” for the visitor, 


to the Exposition, if he sees a tithe of it, will 
in very truth be a traveler. This zone is a 
chain of restaurants. Here the American may 
have his pork and beans set before him by a 
colored waiter, the Frenchman may sip his 
claret, the German may swallow his beer, the 
Turk may smoke his peculiar pipe, the Russian 
may enjoy his sour milk, the Chinaman bis tea, 
and, in short, every body may, in imagination, 
be transported to his native land, and may 
partake of his accustomed diet. 

Looking through the avenues of the Palace 
we see them, for the most part, supplied with 
comfortable seats and ornamented with statues, 
pavilions, monstrous mirrors, curiosities, and 
decorations of all sorts and according to the 
country by or through whose department they 


Thus, having a general idea of the partition 
of the Palace and of the contents of the gal- 
leries, let us visit the departments of the differ- 
ent nationalities. P 

Our starting-point shall be the Grand Ves- 
tibule—a magnificent passage, the highest and 
widest in the Palace. The department of 
France, on the left, is the largest and, of 
course, most complete. Naturally, too, the 
French claim that their department is superior 
to all others in quality as well as quantity. 
But this claim has much more foundation than 
the remark published in one of the city dailies, 
to wit, that all the world, by sending contribu- 
tions to the Exposition, comes to do profound 
homage to France; and the writer had the 
assurance to add that it is the greatest and 
most acceptable reverence ever paid the king- 
dom. 

However, let us allow the author to enjoy 
his harmless self-flattery, while we commence 
our journey. The archwological gallery is filled 
with numberless old relics. Here, as elsewhere 
in this department, the few labels only announce 
the names of the donors or owners of the arti- 
cles—a stupid idea it seems to us, but essen- 
tially French. Other articles are simply num- 
bered, probably to enlarge the sale of catalogues, 
which, by the way, are exceedingly defective; 


many, though, bear neither label nor number. 
The first room contains stone, arrow, and spear 
heads, old enough, doubtless, to have been used 
in the defense of Gaul against Cesar. The 
bones, too, some of them carved, may have 
once belonged to the Gallic chieftains. Then 
succeed earthen vessels and bronze castings, 
the latter being some of, the first made after 
the discovery of bronze, The old tapestry on 
the walls, faded and dim to be sure, shows 
that the fingers of their makers were scarcely 
Jess skillful than those which in our time weave 
such beautiful specimens. Then we find a col- 
lection of stone images which young ladies 
would, without doubt, pronounce “horrid.” 
The carving is rough, and nearly all the figures 
nude. In the next room are some antiquated. 
manuscripts and specimens of illuminated text. 
The appearance of these books is quite fresh; 
the parchment being in an excellent state of 
preservation, and the letters remaining very 
clear and distinct. Fortunately one is labeled, 
and we read that it was the pastoral book of 
Pope Gregory I. Whether the others were 
written or owned by illustrious personages is 
not announced. Next are old and clumsy 
treasure boxes of carved ivory, fastened by lead 
or pewter locks, evidently not the productions 
of expert locksmiths. The swords and jewelry, 
relics of the Merovingian dynasty, have been 
gnawed so remorselessly by the tooth of time 
that their beauty, if they ever possessed any, 
has been completely eaten away. The inscribed 
weights would lead one to suppose that the 
merchants of olden times were honest, for they 
certainly would not have taken so much pains 
to ornament false weights. Church relics fol- 
low. Bibles, images, miters, robes, pastoral 
staffs, and many other articles of ceremony 
load the shelves and tables. In the room adja- 
cent, and last of the French part of this gallery, 
are statuary, clocks, furniture, and lace, not 
very different from such articles of our day. 
One of the clocks is quite remarkable. It has 
ten dial plates and two globes. It is arranged 
to indicate the hour, minute, and second of the 
day, the day of the week and month, the month 
of the year, the position of the heavenly bodies, 
sun, moon, and constellations, and has other 
arrangements to tell, we know not what, per- 
haps the year, the weather, and time to arise 
in the morning. 

We turn now into the gallery of Fine Arts. 
All the celebrated collections of paintings and 
statuary in France have been temporarily rob- 
bed, and many private collections have been 
drawn upon to make this gallery one of un- 





paralleled magnificence. To describe the indi- 
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vidual specimens we have not space, nor even 
to notice the more striking. Therefore, let us 
express our admiration, and mark the charac- 
teristics of the pictures and sculptures. French 
artists delight, most of all, as already intimated, 
to reproduce on canvas and in stone, nude 
figures of men and women, The compliment 
to the beauty of the human form we acknowl- 
edge, but such an abundance of shameless ex- 
posure is repulsive to our more modest Ameri- 
can feelings. May not the immodesty and 
consequent social corruption so prevalent in 
the Old World be due in a great measure to 
this circumstance? The prominent character- 
istic next in order is the love of portraying 
war scenes, carnage, and victory. Then sacred 
subjects and portraits. Last of all, and so far 
in the background as hardly to be called char- 
acteristic, delineations of landscape and repre- 
sentations of industry. When we contemplate 
on this the query arises, is this merely the 
expression of national sympathies, or does not 
the frequent meeting of such productions of art 
mold to a great extent the taste of the people? 

We are now again at the Grand Vestibule, 
and turn next into the gallery of Liberal Arts. 
We first meet a large collection of engravings 
and pictures of that class, and then find our- 
selves in the midst of all sorts of stationery— 
paper in abundance, from the finest tissue to 
the heaviest pasteboard, of all shades and with 
manifold devices, pens, ink, sealing-wax, wafers, 
seals, etc. Some cases of beautiful boxes, pen 
wipers, inkstands, and paper weights, are also 
introduced. A number of ledgers of enormous 
size are exhibited; what can be their use we 
wonder. Here, too, is a handsome little crown, 
decked with precious stones or imitations, and 
resting on a cushion of red and white velvet. 
Beside the case which contains it is a display 
of valentines. Then follow samples of book- 
binding—octavos, 12mos, and 16mos, large and 
small, in elegant covers, The photograph albums 
are superb, One has an ivory cover; on one 
side of which N and E are neatly monographed 
in a handsome device; on the other is a photo- 
graph of Eugenie, the whole outside being 
uniquely trimmed with silver. Another has 
the photographs on white satin, and is bound 
in the same material. The bronze and gilt 
ornaments which come in succession are excel- 
lent, as are also the specimens of wood carv- 
ing. Let us look at one remarkable mirror 
frame. It is of oak, partially carved, one side 
having been left bare to show the appearance 
of the wood. The rest is wonderfully wrought. 
Scattered among a profusion of leaves and 
scroll work are a number of figures. Near the 





bottom is a bird, its feathers cut so perfectly 
that it looks as if it could almost fly; a little 
higher is a man’s face, and, in order, a bunch 
of wheat, a lizard, a squirrel, flowers, nuts, 
a bird singing, and surmounting the top a 
shallow urn. Next, the musical instruments. 
It is noticeable that nearly all of the pianos 
are in upright cases. As is to be expected, all 
are elaborately ornamented. They are incased 
in ebony, mahogany, box wood, and even glass, 
with plenty of gold, silver, and veneering. Few, 
if any, are supplied, like our own, with rubber 
or cloth cover. The harps, violins, flutes, and 
brass instruments are not so showy, but, of 
course, are of excellent workmanship. A per- 
son who is fond of music would be loth to 
leave this gallery, for, from noon till night, 
some of these instruments are played by skill- 
ful musicians. After hurrying by the highly- 
ornamented mathematical, optical, and surgical 
instruments, we reach the end of the French 
part of the gallery. 

Turning now into the gallery of furniture, 
we are constrained to exclaim, how beautiful! 
Each article seems more beautiful than its pred- 
ecessor, and we exhaust our vocabulafy of 
admiration before we fairly get among the finest 
articles. -To describe the marvelous beauty of 
this gallery is simply impossible. Every one 
knows how wonderfully fine is Gobelins tapes- 
try; here we see much of it; all the ladies at 
least know the reputation of France for its 
figured silks and velvets—the chairs, sofas, and 
ottomans are covered with these materials. 
Add to this a dazzling display of glassware, 
porcelain, mirrors, silver and gold plate, and 
a feeble idea may be obtained of the splendor 
of this gallery. 

The gallery of Vestments is scarcely less 
beautiful. If it has not the brilliancy of mir- 
rors and metals, it bas the luster of silk, satin, 
chintz, cambric, and damask, and the colors of 
the cotton, woolen, linen, lace, and velvet goods. 
These, displayed with the skill and taste for 
which the French are famous, make it an ele- 
gant part; and, besides, little rooms of jewelry 
and precious stones add their attractions. Were 
it not for a few cases of swords and fire-arms, 
and an occasional case of gentlemen’s clothing, 
this might be said to be entirely a ladies’ gal- 
lery. Many ready-made dresses are to be found. 
One of them is worthy of a description. It is 
a court costume, made of white corded silk, 
open in front like a morning dress. Narrow 
stripes of green velvet, embroidered with gold | 
and set with pearls, extend from the waist to 
the bottom. The border is very heavy, of 
green velvet, with leaf-like scallops, fringed 
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with gold and decked with large pearls. The 
room of artificial flowers looks like a veritable 
green-house, and a close inspection hardly re- 
veals the fact that they are not natural. The 
wigs, waterfalls, and frizettes, are far more orna- 
mental on a human head than on sticks; and 
the valises are more useful than interesting. 
The last room of the French part of this gallery 
is filled with wax figures clothed in curious and 


homely provincial costumes. 
(v0 BE CONTINUED.) 





“STEPPING STONES.” 





BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 





“Srep warily, little one,” I am thy guide; 

Fear not, tho’ the streamlet to thee seemeth wide, 
I'll measure it so, 

And tenderly guide thee; I can not forget 

How thickly with terrors my pathway seemed set 
In the long, long ago. 


“ Step warily, little one,” pause not half-way 
To watch how, like arrows, the fish dart away. 
Like pink-tinted shell 
Thy small foot I watch planted firm on each stone, 
And pray, when the darling is walking alone, 
She watch then as well. 


“Step warily, little one,” look not too far 

In counting beyond thee how many stones are 
Yet unto the shore. 

O, nearer thy duty lies— One at a time!” 

And trust to a wisdom far greater than thine 
What lieth before. 


“Step warily, little one,” I have scarce need, 
Darling, to warn thee thou hast little heed; 
For carelessly swung 
On dimpled white arm hang the stockings and shoe; 
Of life’s many treasures grasp thou but a few, 
As lightly, dear one. 


“ Art over, my little one!” Like a tired bird 

I feel 'gainst my bosom'thy tiny heart stirred, 
I’ll soothe thy alarm, 

And pray o’er the river so deep and so wide, 

The hand of the Savior more tenderly guide; 
O, lean on his arm! 


———— 
EARTH AND HEAVEN. 





BY BRS. B. L. SICKNELL, 





Two vessels rode a stormy wave, 
Bound for the same rich coast; 
With helmsmen vigilant and brave, 

One came in port—one, lost! 


Two runners at a Grecian race, 
Fleeter than wild gazelle, 
Were striving for a crown of bays, 





One gained, the other fell. 


Two. brothers pressed the hights toward fame, 
Whose glories shone afar, 

Inspiring as the morning's flame, 
One only grasped a star. 


Two pair before an altar vowed, 
A solemn, nuptial rite. 

No mortal eye foresaw the cloud 
Which folded one in night. 


Two mothers cradled each a boy, 
With hopes, and prayers, and fears, 

Their present and prospective joy, 
One found a staff—one, tears. 


So ever—earthly loss or gain 
Is blinding—false or true, 

The trav'lers on earth's march of pain 
But hidden paths pursue. 


Yet barks upon the eternal sea, 
With pilot power Divine, 

Will reach the port, whatever be 
The adverse winds of Time. 


And strivers on the heavenly race, 
If faithful, will be crowned, 

And all will see the Bridegroom’s face, 
Whose lamps are burning found. 


Immortal life for each to win— 
All prizes on that shore— 
Abiding, sure as word of Him 

Who liveth, evermore. 


—_——_—_—_.——_— 


STARLIGHT. 





BY MABRY A. P. HUMPHREY. 





WHEN all alone, beloved, I sat and waited, 

The while the slow-timed hours moved wearily, 

Nor brought thy wandering feet to home and me— 
When all the air around was silence-freighted. 


And only thy dear voice could wake its sweetness, 
Or make its heavy pulses throb in tune— 
As roses hold their perfume close, till June 
Touch every half-blown bud to fair completeness. 


Then, as I watched the shadows darkly gather, 
The evening star came softly up the sky, 
And ever with its steadfast, gentle eye, 
Looked down as one that loved, and smiled in loving. 


“ Be still, O, sighing heart!” I said, “and rather 
Take for thy moaning words of better cheer. 
Wherever he may be, he still is near— 

The same fond star sees thee and him together.” 


Again I wait, too hopelessly for weeping; 
The evening star looks down so cold, so cold! 
It can not bring thee closer, as of old, 

It only gilds the grave where thou art sleeping. 


Yet something whispers, ‘“‘ Why so weary-hearted? 
God sees thee here with groping faith and dim, 
And him on high amid the cherubim— 

His love joins both—and are ye widely parted?” 
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WHAT OUR NEIGHBORS SAY OF US. 





EDITORIAL. 





T is not a matter of regret to find the atten- 

tion of our transatlantic neighbors directed 
so largely to our American life and institutions. 
Nearly every European periodical, in its monthly 
or quarterly issues, has something to say of 
our manners, customs, government, or social 
life. There is so much in the characteristics of 
our American life and in the general frame- 
work of our American society that is new, 
anomalous, and even startling to the hahit- 
bound and conservative European mind—so 
many social movements in our American activ- 
ity, typical of similar incipient social move- 
ments in Europe, so many social problems in 
the process of solution here that are beginning 
to agitate society there, that the thinking minds 
of Europe can not but watch with intense in- 
terest and anxiety every social movement and 
development in the New World. 

It is always interesting, often amusing, some- 
times irritating to notice with what variety of 
spirit, style, and opinion, they treat the affairs 
of America. Some are philosophical, some pro- 
phetic, some applaud, some condemn, some are 
jealous, some are fearful, some are willing to 
see our excellences, some can find nothing in our 
social fabric but elements of anarchy and decay; 
some look upon us as “a people destined to 
discover for ourselves and for all men what is 
the life a nation must live to be truly happy, 
without failing to be truly great,” and iook on, 
half in admiration and half in fear. Others 
look upon us as 4 nation of dangerous and dis- 
contented elements, engaged in the most extrava- 
gant and hopeless experiments in government 
and social life, always trembling on the verge 
of anarchy, and serving well as an admonition 
and warning to the restless apirits of the Old 
World. 

Just now France is studying America through 
the recent work of M. Auguste Carlier, on 
“ Marriage in the United States,” a work which 
we noticed a month ago, and the English Re- 
views are teaming with notices of the brilliant 
and captivating book of William Hepworth 
Dixon, entitled “New America.” Mr. Dixon, 
like M. Carlier, is a distinguished traveler and 
observer, and @ competent writer. As far as 
ability to observe and talent to narrate their 
story with clearness, intelligence, and power 
are concerned, we can certainly find no fault 
with either of these distinguished exponents of 
our American life. Two years ago Mr. Dixon 
delighted the world with his brilliant work on 





the “ Holy Land,” written, as it were, by the 
cradle of the Great Founder, and relating the 
story of Christianity while traveling on the 
pathways that the apostles themselves trod in 
developing its early history. The style and 
success of that work have influenced the author 
in his volumes on America. The latter, like 
the former, is a brilliant series of pictures, 
striking and attractive, light and cursory in 
style, adapted to an extensive circulation for a 
brief season, rather than to the production of a 
more lasting impression. “ More than any book 
that has lately appeared,” says the Westminster, 
“does it present certain sides likely to interest 
and attract every class of readers. There are 
forms of life, of feeling, of social intercourse 
portrayed, now in broad outline, now in brief 
but fascinating detail, which, for the idlest and 
feeblest, will contest the supremacy of the last 
most enthralling and perfumed novel. There 
are, again, new moral systems, new religious 
and social combinations here described and 
illustrated, which must for a moment at least 
arrest the most philosophical, however scorn- 
fully he may smile at their spasmodic absurd- 
ity. There is, lastly, only too much ensnaring 
food for the sympathetic enthusiast who will be 
called upon to glide from one pole of life and 
feeling to another, and then back again, not 
once but often, and will do well if, before he 
has reached the end of the two volumes, he 
has not been carried over into the adjacent 
region of skepticism, through a practical experi- 
ence of the plausibility of every possible modi- 
fication of error.” 

The work of Mr. Dixon is not yet republished 
in this country, and we can only judge of it 
from the many and extended notices of it in 
the foreign Reviews. From these Reviews we 
can easily gather the secret of its great popu- 
larity, and also readily detect its greatest fault— 
a fault which is a very common one in the 
works of travelers of this kind. He does little 
more than touch the outermost rind of Ameri- 
can life. Mere ephemeral phenomena, local 
incidents, matters of transient agitation, the 
stranger accepts as characteristic of-our national 
life. More than half his work is devoted to 
such social excresences as Spiritualism, Bible 
Communism, the Tunkers, the Female Seers, the 
Shakers, and the Mormons, abnormal religious 
phenomena, so limited and so uninfluential that 
we who live in America scarcely think of them, 
and can only smile at the ludicrousness of a 
brilliant and reputable writer setting these 
things forth as great, and significant, and pro- 
phetie facts in our American life! 

But our object is not to speak of Mr. Dixon, 
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but to hear him and bis reviewers speak of us. 
The women of America evidently come in for a 
very large share of the author’s attention, and 
an idea of what he has had to say of them is 
given us by the Dublin University Magazine, 
from which, adapting them to our pages, we 
take the following criticisms: 

“ Amid the brilliant series of pictures of which 
his volumes are composed, the most striking, 
most attractive, and undoubtedly the most sig- 
nificant, are those which reveal to us woman in 
America. They show her in the place to which, 
in one quarter, she has been assigned, or in 
that which, in another quarter, she has usurped. 
We see her, now deprived of all womanly rights; 
anon, struggling fiercely, determinedly, with 
more or less becomingness of speech and action, 
to attain positions which she can only occupy 
at the cost of womanly grace, and to the utter 
destruction of that blessed institution called 
‘Home.’ Alternately, our reverence, admira- 
tion, affection, pity, and contempt, are excited 
as the eccentric, or earnest, or frivolous sister- 
hood glide before us; and we are often com- 
pelled to an expression of fear, lest the America 
that was won by men, should be ultimately 
lost through its women—women who were sup- 
posed to be the exquisite objects of the homage 
of American men! 

“The homage which Americans have yielded 
to women, formally, for it has never had a 
sentimental depth—it has been the surrender 
of a thing claimed rather than the voluntary 
sacrifice of a sweet incense—has rendered wo- 
men arrogant. They used to confine them- 
selves to insisting on men yielding to them the 
best seats in railway carriages, no matter how 
old or infirm the occupant might be. The 
services they demanded for their sex, they 
themselves refused to age. But this arrogance, 
which is so intolerable that it is even now 
often resisted, goes far beyond this. One of 
this delicate brood once astounded Mr. Dixon, 
who had been familiar with astonishment in 
the other three quarters of the world, but found 
that the food for it was far from being exhausted. 
When he was leaving Salt Lake City, he tells 
us, ‘Sister Alice, a daughter of Brigham Young, 
put up some very fine apples in a box for me to 
eat by the way. At a station on the plains, I 
found that a lady, a fellow passenger in the 
wagon, had been opening my box and helping 
herself to the fruit; and when she saw me 
looking at her, with some surprise, perhaps, 
visible on my face, she merely said, ‘I am try- 
ing whether your apples are better than mine.’ 

“ We have spoken of homage rendered to wo- 
men, in America, as mere surface civility. What 





the inward feeling is, and what is thought of 
dear womankind beyond the Atlantic by the 
slaves who have small respect for their mis- 
tresses, was painfully brought home to the 
troubadour bosom of our traveler, under the 
veranda of the hotel at Saratoga. He had been 
praising the pale, delicate, yet dashing and 
radiant witchery of the nymphs there. ‘ Hoo!’ 
cried a bluff Yankee, -putting up his hands, 
‘they are just not worth a dime!’ They can’t 
walk, they can’t ride, they can’t nurse.’ He 
swore he should kill a wife if he had one from 
that nest; not with kindness, as our more gal- 
lant wayfarer suggested, but ‘with a poker.’ 
The saucy fellow went on to describe their daily 
life. ‘Fed and dressed. They have changed 
their clothes three times and had their hair 
washed, curled, and combed three times. That 
is their life. Have they been out for a walk? 
for a ride? Have they read a book? have they 
sewn a seam? Not a bit of it!) He compared 
them with the bright young duchesses of En- 
gland, who delight to kiss the morning early in 
garden or meadow. Our English friend, true 
squire of dames, generally, put in a plea for 
the loveliness of the fragile damsels under dis- 
cussion, but it was answered with the same 
shout of derisive contempt: ‘They have no 
bones!’ he said; ‘no fiber, no juice; only nerves; 
but what can you expect? They eat pearlash 
for bread, they drink ice water for wine, they 
wear tight stays, thin shoes, and barrel skirts. 
Such things are not fit to live, and, thank God, 
in a hundred years not one of their descendants 
will be left alive.’ 

“Tender as our author is in all matters where 
women are concerned, he could not help think- 
ing that lack of vital power must be indicated 
by the delicate pallor of the beauties gathered 
together at Saratoga. They are not merely 
fragile, they are evanescent. ‘You can hardly 
speak to them without fearing lest they should 
vanish from before your face.’ Such trans- 
parent beauties would never last to be con- 
verted into the ‘dear ruin’ around which 
‘each wish of my heart should entwine itself 
verdantly still!’ 

“The flower of the beauty of American wo- 
men, however, is not this drooping lily just 
described. It is seen in the graceful, healthy 
rose; the English rose, descendant of the set- 
tlers who were the pearl—if we may change 
the metaphor—of the men and women of their 
day; pure in soul, pure in heart, in purpose, 
and in action; looking on labor as a sacred 
duty, and ennobled by their work. The blood 
of the first colonists is to be found in the older 
cities. It mantles in many a cheek, fires many 
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an eye, gives grace and strength to many 4 
carriage, is seen in many a dear old name, and 
is felt in many a tender expression concerning 
England, when blackguardism, even in high 
places, is calumniating our character, and rowdy 
wenches are heaping upon us a contempt easier 
to bear than their good-will. 

“ Mr. Dixon found beauty, wit, and accomplish- 
ments distinguishing the ladies of the younger 
cities. The beauty is there of the Guido and 
Greuze style—‘the eye bluer, the expression 
bolder than in the English type;’ there is dash, 
color, and open and audacious loveliness in 
New York; sparkle and delicacy in Boston. 
The open audacity of the loveliness is in the 
speech as well as in the feature. A New York 
young lady, speaking in confidence to a ‘friend,’ 
whose acquaintanceship was only two days old, 
of a love passage which had just been got over, 
described the affair in these words: ‘I was 
very bad upon him, but I got over it in time, 
and then let him off.’ By him, we are told, 
‘she meant a swain whom she, in the wisdom 
of sixteen Summers, had chosen from the crowd, 
one whom, if the whim had only held her a 
trifle longer, she might have made her husband 
by lawful rites.” This young lady was not a 
‘brazen minx,’ but a ‘sweet and elegant girl; 
a lady from brow to instep, with a fine carriage, 
a low voice, a cultured mind—a piece of fem- 
inine grace.’ Her oddity consisted, first, in the 
thing which she said; next, in her choice of 
words: in other phrase, it lay in the difference 
between an English girl and an American girl’s 
habits of thought with regard to the relations 
of men and women. ‘I was bad upon him, 
but I let him off,’ expresses in very plain Saxon 
words an idea which would have hardly entered 
into an English girl’s mind, and if it had so 
entered would never have found that dry and 
passionless escape from her lips. The moral of 
it is that the cardinal secrets of American life 
lay concealed in that phrase, ‘like a pass-word 
in a common saying—the scarcity of women in 
the matrimonial market, and the power of choos- 
ing and rejecting which that scarcity confers on 
a young and pretty girl.’ 

“ And how does it stand with women in Amer- 
ica after marriage? The reply to this question, 
as far as it can be made, forms one of the most 
startling chapters in Mr. Dixon’s startling book. 
America, as a whole, sees a yearly increase of 
population; but this is not owing, as a whole, 
to the contributions that should be yielded, but 
are not, by American wives. The increase is 
to be attributed to immigration, and to the 
families which are born where, undoubtedly, 
they are most needed—in those Western lands 





where man is conquering the soil, where his 
true-hearled wife is in every sense of the word 
a helpmate for him, and where every advent 
of a son or daughter, who, ‘growing up, will 
have their work to do, hearts to do it, and 
reward in proportion to labor, is hailed with 
joy and thankfulness worthy of the occasion. 
But fashion in another district is as paramount, 
selfish, cruel, and destructive as nature in the 
best positions of the West is lovely, supreme, 
and has obedience rendered to her laws with a 
loyal and affectionate alacrity. 

“When we hear Mr. Dixon clearly and ring- 
ingly assert that there is a conspiracy in the 
upper ranks of American married women of 
fashion to—let us say, suppress the idea that 
motherhood is one of the blessings of their con- 
dition, we are at first "staggered by the bold 
assertion; but he reiterates the expression of it, 
and points to Providence, the model city, capital 


‘of Rhode Island; to Worcester, Springfield, New 


Haven, and summarily to a hundred of the 
purest cities of America, as being the places 
where this fashion is a part of the religion of 
wedded ladies in the higher ranks—not merely 
shoddy queens, but ladies by birth, instincts, 
and training. But our observant and inquir- 
ing—perhaps audacious—traveler has seen more 
than this. He appealed to a married lady of 
strong mind, and she unbosomed herself with 
the utmost readiness. ‘A woman’s first duty,’ 
she said, ‘is to look beautiful in the eyes of 
men, so that she may attract them to her side, 
and exert an influence over them for good; not 
to be a household drudge, a slave in the nur- 
sery, the kitchen, and the school-room. Every 
thing,’ she added, ‘that spoils a woman in 
this respect is against her true interest, and 
she has a right to reject it, as man would reject 
an impost that was being laid unjustly on his 
gains. A wife's first thought should be for her 
husband, and for herself as his companion in 
the world, Nothing should be ever allowed to 
come between these two.’ 

“ At the little shock conveyed in these words, 
Mr. Dixon, whose daughters are in number, as 
well as other things, equal to the graces, and 
whose two likely lads came up into his thoughts, 
with their sisters and mother waiting for him 
in the far-away home, asked the outspoken 
lady, in the presence of her husband, whether 
children do come between father and mother? 
and she answered boldly: ‘They do. They take 
up the mother’s time; they impair her beauty; 


‘they waste her life! If you walk down these 
| streets’—she said, the streets of Providence— 


‘you will notice a hundred delicate girls just 
blushing into womanhood. In a year they may 
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be married. In ten years, they will be hags 
and crones. No man will care for them on the 
score of beauty. Their husbands will find no 
luster in their eyes, no bloom upon their cheeks. 
They will have given up their lives to their 
children,’ 

“Mr. Dixon, of course, plainly saw that here 
was a case where woman’s rights were dearer 
than woman’s duties. He appeals to every hus- 
band and father whether the paling of woman’s 
cheek through her devotion to home-claims is 
taken for a diminution of what rendered her 
beautiful. But, he tells us, ‘in pious Boston 
and Philadelphia, no less than in wicked New 
Orleans, and New York, this objection to be- 
come a mother in Israel is one of those radical 
facts which must be admitted, whether for good 
or evil.’ 

“The traveler's Saratoga friend thanked God 
that in a hundred years there would be no de- 
scendants of such a race alive. There would be 
no longer any Americans in America; and seri- 
ous men express their fears that what the Sara- 
toga prophet thanked God for, may really come 
to pass. ‘The fact,’ we are told, ‘that many 
of these delicate and sparkling women do not 
care to have their rooms full of rosy darlings is 
not a matter of inference. Allusions to the 
nursery, such as in England and Germany would 
be taken by a young wife as compliments, are 
here received with a smile, accompanied by a 
shrug of undoubted meaning. You must not 
wish an American lady, in whose good graces 
you desire to stand, many happy returns of a 
christening day. She might resent the wish as 
an offense; indeed, 1 have known a young and 
pretty woman rise from a table and leave the 
room, on hearing such a favor expressed toward 
her by an English guest.’ What friends to a 
republic are these? Mother of the Gracchi! 
They would look on her with pity, and on her 
boys with abhorrence, and their sense of the 
word ‘jewels,’ has nothing in common with 
the sense given to it by the immortal Cornelia, 
who preferred marrying a Roman citizen to 
marrying a monarch, and who gave so pretty a 
leeson to the Campanian lady, who was as proud 
of her bracelets as Cornelia was of her boys. 

“The moral of all this will be best understood 
in Mr, Dixon’s own words: 

“*The power of New England is passing over 
to the populous West, and a majority of the 
rising generation of Boston is either of German 
or of Irish birth. This rather dismal prospect 
of young America is not a consequence of the 
Germans and Irish put together exceeding the 
natives in number. These nationalities are large, 
no doubt, but as yet they have not turned the 


scale, The list of marriages still exhibits a pre- 
ponderance of natives, and it is only when you 
come to the register of births that the account 
runs all another way. Under the Constitution 
of the United States, numbers are strength; 
numbers make the laws; numbers pay the taxes; 
numbers vote away the land. Power lies with 
the majority, and the majority in Massachusetts 
is going over to the Irish poor; to the Fenian 
circles and Molly Maguires,. At present, the 
foreigners count only one in five; but as more 
children are being born to that foreign minority 
than to the native majority, these proportions 
are changing every year. In twenty years these 
foreign children will be the majority of men in 
Massachusetts. How will the intellectual queens 
of Boston bear the predominance of such a 
class?’ 

“The old race will then belong to history, and 
after years have rolled away, some collector of 
its ancient stories may start up, and, emulating 
what clever Patrick Kennedy has done for the 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, may pro- 
vide his cotemporaries with tales and romances 
of the extinct Yankees.” 
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BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 





“A* Jacob, now you see how all your hopes 
are gone. Here we are, worn out with 
age—all our children removed from us by the 
hand of death, and ere long we must be the 
inmates of the poor-house. Where, now, is all 
the bread you have cast upon the waters?” 

The old white-haired man looked up at his 
wife. He was, indeed, bent down with years, 
and age sat tremblingly upon him, Jacob Man- 
fred had been a comparatively wealthy man, 
and while fortune had smiled upon him he had 
ever been among the first to lend a listening 
ear and a helping hand to the call of distress. 
But now misfortune was his. Of his four boys 
not one was left. Sickness and failing strength 
found him with but little, and they left him 
penniless, 

An oppressive embargo upon the shipping 
business had been the first weight upon his 
head, and other misfortunes came in painful 
succession. Jacob and his wife were all alone, 
and gaunt poverty looked them coldly in the 
face. 

“Don’t repine, Susan,” said the old man. 
“True, we are poor, but we are not yet for- 
saken.” 

“Not forsaken, Jacob? Who is there to help 





us now?” 
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Jacob Manfred raised his trembling finger 
toward heaven. 

“Ah, Jacob, I know God is our friend; but 
we should have friends here. Look back and 
see how many you have befriended in days long 
past. You cast your bread upon the waters 
with a free hand, but it has not returned to you.” 

“ Hush, Susan, you forget what you say. To 
be sure I may have hoped that some kind hand 
of earth would lift me from the depths of utter 
want; but I do not expect it as a reward for 
any thing I may have done. If I have helped 
the unfortunate in days gone by, I have had 
my full reward in knowing that I have done 
my duty to my fellows. O! of all the kind 
deeds I have done to my suffering fellows, I 
would not for gold have one of them blotted 
from my memory. Ah, my fond wife, ’tis the 
memory of the good done in life that makes old 
age happy. Even now I can hear again the 
warm thanks of those whom I have befriended, 
and again I can see their smiles.” ” 

“Yes, Jacob,” returned the wife, in a lower 
tone, “I know you have been good, and in your 
memory you can be happy; but, alas! there is 
a present upon which we must look—there is a 
reality upon which we must dwell. We must 
beg for food or starve!” 

The old man started, and a deep mark of pain 
was drawn across his features. 

“ Beg!” he replied, with a quick shudder. 

“No, Susan—we are—” 

He hesitated, and a big tear rolled down his 
furrowed cheek. 

“We are what, Jacob?” 

“We are going to the poor-house!” 

“O, God! I thought so!” fell from the poor 
wife’s lips, as she covered her face with her 
hand. “I have thought so, and I have tried 
to school myself to the thought; but my poor 
heart will not bear it.” 

“Do not give up, Susan,” softly urged the 
old man, laying his hand upon her arm. “It 
makes but little difference to us now. We 
have not long to remain on earth, and let us 
not wear out our last days in useless repinings. 
Come, come.” 

“ But when—when shall we go?” 

“ Now—to-day.” 

“Then God have mercy on us!” 

“He will,” murmured Jacob. 

That old couple sat for a while in silence. 


When they were aroused from their painful | 


thoughts, it was by the stopping of a wagon in 
front of the door. A man entered the room 
where they sat. He was the keeper of the 
poor-house, 

“Come, Mr. Manfred,” he said, “the select 


men have managed to crowd you into the poor- 
house. The wagon is at the door, and you can 
get ready as soon as possible,” 

Jacob Manfred had not calculated the strength 
he should need for this ordeal. There was a 
coldness in the very tone and manner of the 
man who had come for him that went like an 
ice-bolt to his heart, and with a deep groan he 
sank in his seat. 

“Come, be in a hurry,” impatiently urged 
the keeper. 

At that moment a heavy covered carryal! 
drove to the door. 

“Ts this the house of Jacob Manfred?” 

This question was asked by a man who entered 
from the carryall. He was a kind-looking man, 
about forty years of age. 

“That is my name,” said Jacob. 

“Then they told me truly,” uttered the new 
comer. “Are you from the alms-house?” he 
continued, turning toward the keeper. 

“ Yes.” 

“And are you after these people?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you may return. Jacob Manfred goes 
to no poor-house while I live.” 

The keeper gazed inquisitively into the fea- 
tures of the stranger, and left the house. 

“Don’t you remember me?” exclaimed the 
new comer, grasping the old man by the hand. 

“T can not call you to my memory now.” 

“Do you remember Lucius Williams?” 

“ Williams?” repeated Jacob, starting up and 
gazing earnestly into the stranger's face. 

“Yes, Jacob Manfred—Lucius Williams. That 
little boy whom, thirty years ago, you saved 
from the house of correction; that poor boy 
whom you kindly took from the bonds of the 
law, and placed on board one of your vessels.” 

“ And are you—” 

“Yes—yes. I am the man you made. You 
found me a rough stone from the hands of pov- 
erty and bad example. It was you who brushed 
off the evil, and who first led me to the sweet 
waters of moral life and happiness. I have 
profited by the lessons you gave me in early 
youth, and the warm spark which your kind- 
ness lighted up in my bosom has grown brighter 
and brighter ever since. With an affluence for 
life I have settled down to enjoy the remainder 
of my days in peace and quietness. I have 
heard of your losses and your bereavements. 





Come, I have a home and a heart, and your 
| presence will make them both warmer, brighter, 
| and happier. Come, my more than father—and 
you, my mother, come. You made my youth 
all bright, and I will not see your old age 
doomed to darkness.” 
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Jacob Manfred tottered forward and sank 
upon’ the bosom of his preserver. He could 
not speak his thanks, for they were too heavy 
for words. When he looked up again he sought 
his wife. 

“Susan,” he said, in a choking, trembling 
tone, “my bread has come back to me!” 

“ Forgive me, Jacob.” 

“No, no, Susan. It is not I who must for- 
give—God holds us in his hand.” 

“ Ab,” murmured the wife, as she raised her 
streaming eyes to heaven, “I will never doubt 
him again!” 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 





BY HELEN BRUCE. 





SILENTLY over land and sea 
Came down the Winter's night, 
Bearing upon its ebon wings 
A mantle purely white. 


A spangled robe as beautiful 
As the immortals wear, 

And over vale and glade it spread 
The vesture soft and fair. 


And o’er the frozen river’s breast, 
And o’er the town 't was spread, 
And o'er the monuments and mounds 

Above the quiet dead. 


Upon the mountain’s lofty brow, 
And o’er the fields below— ~ 

O! lightly, lightly, every-where, 
Came down the gentle snow. 


Within our peaceful, sheltered home, 
Where all was bright and warm, 
Was one preparing to go forth, 
But not into the storm. 


A stranger to our home had come, 
A message there to bring; 

Our mother took the scroll, and knew 
The signet of the king. 


O, God! the parting hour had come— 
Husband, nor child, nor friend 

Could stand against the stranger’s power, 
Nor with his will contend. 


We gathered round our mother's bed 
To catch her parting breath, 

But one stood nearer to her heart— 
We knew his name was Death. 


And from our love, and from our grief, 
And from our dwelling warm, 

He bore our mother in his arms, 
But not into the storm. 


She went unseen, but not alone, 
Dear pilgrim of the earth, 

For Jesus held her by the hand, 
As Azrael bore her forth, 





And the sweet word she left for us 
Shall our life’s watchword be, 

“ As I have followed Jesus’ steps, 
Beloved ones follow me.” 


We laid her body down to sleep 
Where all is sweet and still, 

Where the last rays of sunlight fall 
Upon the westward hill. 


And precious, precious to our hearts 
Shall be that hallowed spot; 

While by the Lord she loved so well 
It will not be forgot. 


Wasted and wan we laid her down, 
Worn out by mortal strife, 

But fair and glorious shall she spring 
To glad immortal life. 


O! Heavenly Father, teach us how 
To live and how to die, 

That we may with our mother rise 
To immortality. 


—_= 


THE REAL. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





WHEN this little life is over, 
When the short day finds its close, 
And the weary body sleepeth 

In its last profound repose, 

How will seem the tiny sorrows 
That oppressed our being here? 
How will look the trivial interests 
Now so precious and so dear? 


Standing where the life eternal 
Reaches endlessly away, 

Where no short-lived human anguish 
Clouds the ever-shining day, 

How will seem the petty struggles, 
Follies, rivalries of earth? 

How will look the vain ambitions 
Even now 80 little worth? 


Listening to the strain harmonious 
That shall never, never end, 

How will seem the causeless discords 
That here parted friend from friend? 
Gazing on the wondrous glory 
Filling all the courts of heaven, 
How will look the empty tinsel 

For which countless.souls are given? 


Much of love, and truth, and kindness, 
Here is hidden from our sight, 

But all goodness will be garnered 

In “the world that makes this right.” 
Wait we yet a little moment, 

Seek we meekly to endure, 

For the end is just before us, 

And the recompehse is sure. 
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JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. 
PART II. 





BY HILDEGARDE, 





A JAPANESE COUCH. 


SEAT myself in my crimson car for my sec- 

ond day’s Journey, I pass by a cottage 
chair of black walnut, with a cane seat, two of 
which I passed by without notice yesterday, 
and direct my attention to a couch whose pro- 
portions are too large to be overlooked. It is 
Japanese, and of elaborate finish—bunches of 
grapes and grape leaves gilt on a black ground, 
Two rolls, of the same lacquered material as 
the couch, ornament each end, and the cane 
seat opens and displays an ample receptacle, 
most carefully finished, as are the three large 
drawers, with the exquisite black polish for 
which the Japanese furniture is remarkable. 
According to a high authority, every thing is 
connected in some way with every thing else, 
and I am sure the connection is not very re- 
mote with the pretty Japanese scarf I find in 
this drawer, sent me by a lady friend who 
married a missionary in China. It is purple, 
with white hieroglyphics or cabalistic figures 
strange to us. Its material is crape, very curi- 
ously crimped, elastic, and capable of indefinite 
elongation. I also find in the same drawer a 
letter from a lady who accompanied her hus- 
band on a mission to Japan, and the scene 
she describes is so unique that I am tempted 
to make an ‘extract from her very interesting 
communication: 

“ Dr. H. called upon our Consul immediately 
upon our arrival at Kanagawa, and he at once 
applied to the Governor for a house for us. He 
gave us the refusal of three Buddhist temples. 
As you may fancy, gratitude filled our hearts, 
and with joyful haste we left the steamer which 
had brought us here for our temple home. I 
soon had off hat and shawl, and began unpack- 
ing and arranging the articles of furniture we 
had brought with us. In a few hours our room 
began to assume a little air of comfort. The 
house had been occupied by the priests con- 
nected with the temple, which was adjoining. 
My husband chose it for its beautiful grounds, 
which are extensive, and as being more health- 
ful than the other temples offered him. We 
soon found that the house would be very much 
larger than we needed, so we concluded to take 
the temple itself. The temple is said to be one 
hundred years old, and is much out of repair. 
We soon had all the idols and paraphernalia 
of heathen worship removed, and by putting up 


partitions and a few glass windows we converted 
Vor. XXVII.—30 





it into a dwelling-house. For many weeks we 
knew what ‘roughing it’ meant, but we were 
happy and cheerful, and our hearts were filled 
with hope for the future. The Japanese were 
very kind, and willing to aid us in getting set- 
tled. As soon as Mr. B. came we at once com- 
menced a service for foreign residents, and the 
Bible which was presented to me by the New 
York Female Bible Society was used for the 
pulpit Bible. We were all deeply affected. The 
associations which came crowding upon our 
minds were almost overpowering. There we 
were, a little band so far from our native land, 
enjoying sanctuary privileges in this temple 
which had for one hundred years been devoted 
to the worship of dumb idols. Now the voice 
of prayer and the songs of praise were raised 
in it to the one living and true God. A part 
of his Holy Word was read—that Word which 
speaks of the idols being thrown to ‘the moles 
and the bats.’ Though not thrown away, these 
idols are stowed away in an out-building, where 
they receive no attention. May we not hope 
that the day is not far distant when those idols 
shall be utterly abolished, and our God and 
Savior worshiped by the whole nation?” 

I shall not explore the drawers any further, 
though things new and old would be found in 
them. The link of association with Japan en- 
titled these to honorable mention. Most inter- 
esting are the associations which link this couch 
to the war; for it gave repose to a young officer 
wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks while lead- 
ing a charge on the enemy. After the wound 
came a typhoid fever, contracted in the marshes 
of the Chickahominy, and day after day he lay 
on this couch, in this cool, quiet, shaded room, 
under the care of the dear old doctor, who came 
in the early morning light from his home on the 
hill near us, watched over him so carefully, and 
by bis skill, with God’s blessing, brought him 
through his severe illness. He lived upon or- 
angeade, which allayed the burning fever. 
Fruits and flowers came from kind hands to 
impart a charm to the sick-room, and the lovely 
picture of Florence Nightingale, which hangs 
over the couch, representing her in her quiet 
repose, with her beautiful Oriental surround- 
ings, was in keeping with the new aspect of the 
room. 

How we lived over the war in those days— 
from the telegram that announced to me that 
my sister’s son was to go to Washington with 
the Seventh; the thrilling march of the Seventh 
down Broadway, when the brave boys thought 
they were going all alone to battle with the 
South; the arrival at Annapolis, and the march 
with the Massachusetts Eighth to the relief of 
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our defenseless Capital, where they were greeted 
as deliverers! How we listened to the details 
of the Peninsular campaign—of that rainy day 
at Williamsburg, when, through deep mud, and 
through long lines of wounded, Kearney’s di- 
vision hastened on “to restore the fortunes of 
the day, and came out gallantly into action!” 
L. was in the left wing of the Fortieth, which 
Kearney said “ was marshaled for the desperate 
work of piercing the enemy’s left center, and 
carrying the riflepits in the nearly-impassable 
abattis.” “God boy! brave boy!” said the 
General, as he saw L. spring on a fallen log 
and order his company to charge. He did not 
forget him, but sent for him after the battle and 
made him his aid, although he allowed him, at 
his colonel’s request, to lead his company in the 
battle of Fair Oaks, where he was wounded. 
“Your wound is your insignia of honor,” said 
Kearney to him in one of the kind letters he 
wrote him, and L. was on his way to join him 
when he heard of his death. 

No cheering news that Summer—the grand 
promise of the splendid army that was to know 
no defeat had not been fulfilled. Brave fight- 
ing—heroic effort—costly expenditure of life 
and treasure—all in vain! 


A DAY AND NIGHT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


I find in the drawer a portfolio, in which, 
carefully filed by a mother’s loving hand, are 
letters, extending through the four years of war, 
and giving details of some of its most thrilling 
scenes. Some of these stories have been often 
told, and yet each soldier and officer has his 
own story to tell, and his own fresh record 
of individual experiences. Here is one written 
in pencil on the battle-field of Fredericksburg, 
December 15, 1862: 

“My Dearest Mother,—! have been through 
the worst fight yet, and am safe; not a scratch, 
so far. My division was halted on the hights, 
and we had a fine view of the shots plunging 
into the houses, and of the fires raging all over 
the town. On Saturday morning we were or- 
dered to cross the river, which we did on three 
pontoon bridges. We found great numbers of 
troops on the field, and were placed in reserve; 
but, as usual, as soon as a bad place was found, 
our old division was sent for and we went right in. 
For the first time in my experience, the whole 
field was an open plain, and in my position as 
aid I could see every thing. The’ enemy were 
posted on a ridge of hills making a semicircle 
around Fredericksburg, themselves and their 
batteries masked in the edge of the woods cov- 
ering the hills, while we advanced from the 
river to the foot of the hills, over an open plain, 





exposed to their fire all the way. We were 
ordered to support General Reynolds, and we 
got up just in time, as the Pennsylvania Re- 
serves had just broken, and the rebels were 
pressing us hard. We drove them back, and 
held the ground all day and all night, and I am 
now seated in the center of the field, under the 
First Division flag, with the band of the One 
Hundred and Fourteenth Pennsylvania Reserve 
playing, and the rebels, like bees, not half a 
mile off, looking at us. We fought all day, and 
the field being so open, and General Birney so 
brave, I was under a tremendous fire all the 
time. We had six horses killed in our staff, 
and two officers slightly wounded. The Forti- 
eth behaved even better than ever, but paid 
dear for their gallantry. They lost nine officers 
and over two hundred men, which leaves the 
regiment a mere wreck. I think they reported 
seventy men this morning for duty. Their old 
flag being so shot away that they could not use 
it, they carried a new one in this action, which 
received over thirty bullet holes in it. The first 
lieutenant commanding my company was killed, 
and the second lieutenant was wounded in the 
arm. The loss of the division is over a thou- 
sand. Our men have been ever since Saturday 
night bringing off the wounded.” 

Here is another, dated “ Headquarters, First 
Division, near Falmouth, Virginia, December 
17, 1862,” presenting the same field under a 
different aspect: 

“After writing my letter from the battle- 
field, and while waiting for and expecting an 
attack every moment, we received an order to 
be in readiness to move at a minute’s notice, 
and just after dark we found ourselves, with 
the whole army, moving slowly and silently 
over six pontoon bridges to the north side of 
the river. We had, of course, left our whole 
line of pickets on the battle-field, for if they 
had been withdrawn with the rest of the army 
the enemy would have been down on us like a 
‘wolf on the fold.’ The main~body being across, 
I was selected to perform this difficult and dan- 
gerous duty, for the distance from the picket 
line to the river was so great that, if they had 
had an inkling of our purpose, every one of us 
would have been taken prisoner or shot. I 
never shall forget my feelings as I rode slowly 
over those immense plains, so silent, so dreary, 
occupied but a few hours before by one hundred 
thousand men, and now but a few camp-fires 
flickering in their last gasp, their dying embers 
fanned by the Winter wind, marked the out- 
lines of a hard-fought battle-field. It was one 
o'clock in the morning, and the moon, which 
seemed struggling to rise, and the stars, were 
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obscured by fitful, scudding clouds. At times 
I could not see my hand before my face, but I 
had galloped over the field so often in the past 
few days that I was familiar with the ground. 
I left my horse by a fire, and went on foot to 
the left of our line to begin my work, when, 
much to my surprise and alarm, I found that 
General Doubleday, who joins us on the left, 
had withdrawn his pickets, and our whole left 
was exposed. I then commenced whispering to 
each officer of the pickets his instructions, and, 
in perfect silence, the men put on their knap- 
sacks and got ready to fall back. I thus passed 
along the whole line from left to right, almost 
afraid to breathe, and dreading the snapping 
of a treacherous stick. Although the men knew, 
and had known for some time, that they had 
been left, perhaps to be sacrificed for the safety 
of the rest of the army, such was the discipline 
of these veterans that not a man moved till 
ordered, and then did so in the most orderly 
manner. The enemy’s pickets were so near us 
that we could hear them talking, and had they 
suspected a movement on our part, not one of 
us would have escaped. 

“ Having notified the whole line of the divi- 
sion—two regiments—I retraced my steps to- 
ward the rallying point, over that part of the 
field on which the gallant Thirty-Eighth and 
Fortieth had fought. The ground was strewed 
with the bodies of rebels and horses—our own 
men had been buried—and at every step I 
found myself stumbling over one or the other. 
While looking at some of them as well as I 
could in the dark, I for the first time became 
aware that I had been losing time, and that the 
pickets had fallen back as they had been told, 
leaving me alone among the dead, and with no 
one between me and the enemy. You may 
imagine that my heart beat fast and loud, and 
that my legs kept time, nor did I stop till I 
found myself again at the starting-point, with 
hundreds of silent figures like specters around 
me. I soon got the column in position, and 
led them down to the bridge that we were to 
cross, when I took my station while they filed 
over to safety and rest. As the last man passed 
me I breathed a sigh of relief—the division was 
safe, not a man, gun, or horse lost. I placed 
the two regiments in a wood to camp for the 
night, and, finding a pile of bags of corn, I soon 
had a bed that kings might have envied. It 
was five o’clock in the morning, and I slept so 
soundly that though it rained hard for two 
hours, and I became soaked to the skin, yet I 
did not feel it tilf some one, coming for food 
for his horse, woke me up. I soon found the 
general—sent the regiments to their brigades— 





and before night was established in these com- 
fortable quarters.” 

A letter, written from Fort Monroe, August 
7, 1863, describes a reconnoissance on the James, 
made by General Foster after he had assumed 
command of the Department of Virginia and 
North Carolina. L. had accepted an appoint- 
ment on his staff: 

“On Tuesday last we started on the steamer 
Farron to make a reconnoissance up the James 
River. We took with us the iron-clad monitor 
Sangamon, Captain Nicholson, the ferry-boat 
gun-boat Commodore Barney, and a navy tug, 
armed, We had a very nice sail as far as Fort 
Powhatan, which we found deserted. I had a 
good view of Harrison’s Landing and Malvern 
Hille. We now shifted our quarters to the 
monitor for safety, as the river was getting 
narrow, and we might be fired upon at any time. 
We passed City Point, the flag-of-truce station, 
where we saw the rebel flag flying, and a little 
way above we were fired upon by sharp-shoot- 
ers from the banks. We now found that the 
monitor could go no farther up, owing to the 
shallowness of the water, and we again shifted 
our quarters to the ‘Barney,’ which is a 
wooden ferry-boat and entirely unprotected. 
About four or five miles from Fort Darling we 
were suddenly blown up by three torpedoes— 
the vessel was raised about ten feet from the 
water, and great columns of black water shot 
up into the air. I was forward by one of the 
guns, looking out for sharp-shooters, when the 
explosion took place, and all I know is that I 
was shot like a cannon-ball into the water. I 
was stunned and bruised, and hardly conscious 
when I came to the surface again, and, when I 
attempted to swim, I found that my boots and 
clothes were so filled with water that I could 
not keep my head above the water, and down 
I went. When I came up again, J managed to 
roll over on my back and rest a little. I saw 
around me a great many men swimming, but 
nothing to catch hold of. The tide had taken 
me a good way from the steamer, and the con- 
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fusion there was so great that they could not . 


look after us. Pretty soon a man came float- 
ing toward me, screaming for help, and trying 
to catch hold of every one near him in his 
frantic struggle for life. I just had sense 
enough to know that if he touched me I would 
sink at once, so I turned over again and tried 
to swim away from him, but the exertion 
wasted my little strength, and down I went 
again. This time I was under water a long 
while. I lost my reason and my strength. I 
tried to breathe, and swallowed great gulps of 
the horrid water, impregnated with mud and 
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powder. Every thing looked blood-red, and I 
seemed to be in fire instead of water. I strug- 
gled a little more and rose slowly to the surface 
again, got one breath of air, which seemed to 
hurt me instead of helping me, and was going 
down again for the last time—my eyes were 
fixed, and the water just rising above them— 
when a rope struck me in the face. I caught 
it, and in an instant I was pulled on board a 
tug that had come up behind us. This last 
part of my troubles I only know from others, 
as I was entirely unconscious, and lay so for 
some time on the deck of the tug. I was car- 
ried on board the monitor and put to bed, and 
am now all right, only weak and sore.” 

With what anxiety were these weekly letters 
looked for—what new and thrilling scenes they 
described—how they transferred our interest 
from one department to another, and thus made 
us familiar with a wide range of country! How 
we greeted the little scrap of a letter that ran 
the blockade, when General Foster, with twelve 
hundred men, was shut in Little Washington, 
with its extemporized fortifications, besieged by 
five thousand rebels! How this bit of a note 
came with its cheery, hopeful words, though 
the rebel shot and shell were flying about their 
heads, and they were almost out of food and of 
ammunition! , Then the letter from Cumberland 
Gap, describing the ride on horseback, of a hund- 
red and thirty miles, of the general and his 
staff, in mid-winter, through the magnificent 
mountain country of Tennessee—sleeping, wrap- 
ped in their blankets, by the road-side, and 
waking up with a dense covering of snow upon 
them, winding around precipices, traveling 
through forests, crossing rivers, exposed to 
guerrillas, the road bordered with dead animals, 
and incumbered with living ones that had been 
sent for our troops at Knoxville, but had been 
prevented from reaching there by Longstreet’s 
force, which had closely invested the town! 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


A box, the central ornament of a bracket in 
the corner, brings me from thoughts of war to 
peace. It is of bird’s-eye maple, with a Grecian 
border inlaid around it, and a graceful wreath 
of oak-leaves and acorns on the top. It was 
painted by a dear cousin, whose calm, untroub- 
led life and sunny spirit have brought thoughts 
of peace to many a heart. Though an only 
child, and the darling of loving parents, she 
was early taught to think more of the comfort 
and happiness of others than of her own, and 
her life has proved how truly that lesson was 
learned by heart. And so, living for others, 
glorifying her life by high aims and ends, she 





does not grow old, but carries into her maturer 
years the freshness and enjoyment of her youth. 
The beautiful home, with its lovely view, its 
spreading trees, its fragrant flowers, its cheerful 
atmosphere, has been made an instrument of 
service to her Master, and has cordially wel- 
eomed the gray-haired veteran of the Cross, and 
the children of the Sunday school, invited to 
sing their hymns and play their plays on the 
velvet lawn, and enjoy the good things so lib- 
erally provided for them. 

I have spoken of one of the two pictures 
hanging over the couch—Florence Nightingale— 
so graceful a figure, with the ample sweep of 
her silken drapery, the single rose in her 
abundant hair, the calm repose of her face, with 
her eyes fixed on the book she is reading. We 
wonder at her absence from the hospital, where 
her presence brought comfort and hope to the 
wounded soldier, and conclude that this was an 
hour of relaxation, needed to fit her for sterner 
duties—an hour that would bring healing on 
its wings to mind and body, as seated at Scu- 
tari, in the shade of those graceful columns and 
arches entwined with luxuriant vines, she could 
look up from her book and see the sunshine 
rippling on the water. 

There have been so many Florence Night- 
ingales in this war, so many who have left 
home, and comfort, and ease, to spend weary 
hours in the hospital, the hospital-ship, or on 
the battle-field, amid sights and sounds that 
might well appall the stoutest heart, that, like 
thousands of our heroes, they must remain un- 
known. We are prodigal of life and treasure, 
of heroes and heroines in this new country of 
ours. We have been carrying on a war of such 
gigantic proportions, sent forth such immense 
armies, fought so many hundred battles, swept 
over such wide tracts of country, released rivers 
that traverse a continent from the control of an 
unscrupulous enemy, blockaded a sea-coast of 
thousands of miles, that our minds’ eyes can 
not take in the details of this wondrous pano- 
rama. We get the outlines, the wide sweep, 
but we can not comprehend the minutie; some 
great events stand out as a few points catch 
the light in the landscape, but how many well- 
fought fields, how many daring acts, how many 
heroic adventures are lost sight of! how many 
nameless heroes have given up their lives! 

Florence Nightingale was fortunate in having 
a name that made music in its every utterance, 
a name suggestive of beauty and song, a name 
that could be woven in a poet’s lay, or treasured 
in a soldier’s heart; and so she has become a 
representative woman, and hundreds have been 
inspired by the record of her kindly deeds to 
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make their lives rich by self-sacrifice and gentle 
ministrations. 
“'T is good that thy name springs 
From two of earth’s fair things, 
A stately city, and a soft-voiced bird; 
O voice! in night of fear, 
As night's bird, soft to hear; 
O great heart! raised like city on a hill; 
O watcher! worn and pale, 
Good Florence Nightingale, 
Thanks, loving thanks, for thy large work and will!” 


The companion picture is a colored lithograph 
of Murillo’s Immaculate Conception, a Christ- 
mas gift from my boy of twelve. The graceful 
figure, the harmonious flow of the drapery, the 
exquisite pose of the hands, the up-raised look 
of grave beauty, the flowing hair, and the 
lovely cherubs disporting among the clopds at 
her feet, make it a study of which one never 
tires. It gives me as much pleasure to-day as 
it did the first time that I looked upon it, and 
is one of those works of genius that never 
grow old. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION, 


On the western wall hangs a print of the 
Transfiguration of Raphael—one of the four 
great pictures of the world—one of the precious 
treasures of the Sistine Chapel. Heaven and 
earth are here strongly contrasted. We see the 
glorified figure and divine face of the Savior in 
that wondrous transfiguration, which threw 
aside the mantle of mortality, and revealed to 
the disciples the Deity, whose life with them 
was a condescension into which the angels must 
have looked with wondering eyes. The three 
chosen disciples, prostrate on the ground, shade 
their eyes from a glory too intense for mortal 
vision, Moses and Elijah, the representatives 
of the law and the prophets, who, while on 
earth, were vouchsafed displays of God's pres- 
ence on mountain-tops, came from the better 
land to see this excellent glory, and to talk 
with Him who was ushering in the dispensation 
which they had beheld in type and shadow. 
The bright cloud overshadows them, the hill- 
top is bathed in beatific light, while at its foot 
is the dimness of earth—celestial harmony 
above—earthly discord below. 

Here is the eager face of the father as he 
holds his only child, whose distorted limbs and 
agonized, idiotic face testify to the presence and 
power of the evil spirits that had “ oft-times 
cast him into the fire and into the water to 
destroy him.” Fair women, as they point to 
the wretched child, look to the disciples with 
mournful earnestness. And the disciples them- 
selves, admirably grouped, are deeply moved— 





some in consultation, some listening intently to 
the eager petitions, all ready to help, and won- 
dering at their want of power—their Master in 
the mount with his chosen three, and they with 
their imperfect faith and their sore need. There 
is an almost despairing look in the father’s 
face, as if his last hope were failing—but up- 
lifted fingers point to the hill whence his help 
is to come. Each face is a study, and the story 
of the glorious vision above, and the sorrow 
and perplexity below, is told as only Raphael 
could tell it. 

I have arrived at the open door which term- 
inates the second stage of my journey. I push 
aside the large green morocco rocking-chair 
which stands before it, and Jook out along the 
shining length of a brook which, murmuring 
over its pebbly bed, makes music all the day 
long. The trees that overhang it are reflected 
in the little grassy pools formed here and there 
as it winds among the rocks, and flecks of sun- 
shine brighten its surface. Just before it is 
lost to sight among the trees of the wood, it is 
crossed by a rustic bridge, over which two 
children are running in childish glee, their glad 
voices chiming pleasantly with the under-song 
of the brook. From where I sit I do not see 
the steep bank that descends to the stream. It 


|is not always a gently-murmuring brook—in 
the Spring and Autumn, and sometimes after 


heavy August rains, the stream rises till it 
rushes past a mighty current, full of dash, and 
sound, and fury, hurrying onward through 
these steep banks till it takes a grand leap over 
the rocks just below the rustic bridge. 

The parting sunbeams with difficulty find 
their way through the deep shade of the lofty 
trees that grow upon this bank. A little, pert 
squirrel, on an old stump, fixes his shining eyes 
upon me, and sits immovable as if he were cut 
out of wood. As I move toward him he darts 
into the stump and reappears from a cavity 
near the ground, peering out from a securer 
loop-hole of observation. He has grown fa- 
miliar with me, and frequently leaves his old 
stump to run under my window, or dart across 
the veranda, or into my room, unabashed by 
my presence. On a projection just over my 
door a pair of little phoebe-birds built their 
nests, and amused me with the details of their 
house-building and house-keeping. But my fa- 
vorite visitor this Summer has been a brown 
thrush, which loves to sit on the low branches 
of the trees near this window and sing his 
evening song—his few sweet notes of liquid 
melody. He has come to his accustomed perch, 
and in the enjoyment of this vesper-hymn I 
end my journey for to-day. 
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HOW THE SISTERS KEPT HOUSE. 





By SOPHIE MAY. 





ye people speculated a deal concerning 

the future of two young ladies, Leonora 
and Hannah Townsend. They were sisters, 
and all their lives had eaten of the same bread 
and slept under the same roof, yet, so far as 
sympathy was concerned, might have lived on 
separate planets, 

The only romantic thing about Leonora was 
her name. She was as practical as a honey- 
bee. “Let us then be up and doing,” was the 
burden of her song. She seemed born to com- 
mand, Her influence over a bow! of yeast was 
as potent as that of the moon over salt water; 
under her vigilant eye no yeast, with the spirit 
of a hop in it, could help rising. The compo- 
nent parts of puddings and pies flew together 
at her behest, frightened into subjection. The 
clock seemed to tick more energetically in her 
presence. Her swift-flying broom sent cobwebs 
dropping from the ceiling like shooting stars, 
and drove the cat skulking under the table. 
At her touch the kitchen-chairs quickly ar- 
ranged themselves against the walls, and in a 
very meek and orderly manner looked down at 
the shining floor, as if they never meant to be 
caught out of :place again. 

Hannah, on the other hand, was slow and 
uncertain. Her ideal and reflective faculties 
had been early called into action, while her no- 
tions of dollars and cents, men and women, and 
the world at large, were crowded backward to 
await a later development. 

“Give me Leonora when I’m in a hurry,” 
said Mrs. Townsend; “Hannah means well 
enough, but she has n’t any faculty.” 

Somehow inanimate things had no respect for 
her. The best cooking recipes failed in her 
hands, though followed with painful care; the 
oven played her false; flour, sugar, and spices 
seemed to owe her a grudge. 

“The fact is, Hannah, you are not practical,” 
said Leonora, with a patronizing look. “ Did 
you ever see me reading history and roasting 
coffee at the same time? I never knew of a 
kitchen and a library that could jog along side 
by side.” 

“Well,” said Hannah, humbly, “I’m not 
very notable, but don’t you suppose I can 
make a respectable woman without being a 
pattern housekeeper?” 

“Tolerable, perhaps; it depends on how you’re 
situated in life. Bring me the molasses, Han- 
nah, if you will stand looking on. Taste this 
mincemeat: does it need more spice?” 





“T shall never in all the days of my life 
have your faculty, Leonora; but then you are 
smart enough for both.” . 

“It isn’t to be expected, child, that I shall 
always stay here at the helm,” returned Leon- 
ora, giving her sister a rosy view of her left 
ear. 

Leonora was engaged to a young law-student; 
but, as for Hannah, it was not likely she would 
ever marry. The neighbors said she was hand- 
some enough and good enough, but would 
make a miserable wife. Young men had warn- 
ing to take care of their hearts; but it so hap- 
pened that to one youth the advice came too 
late. Henry Porter, a thrifty merchant, was 
so improvident as to fall in love with her be- 
fore he knew she was not a “natural house- 
keeper.” Every body pitied him on his wed- 
ding day. Dr. Prescott’s mother, who could 
look right through the world as if it were as 
clear as a spy-glass, said he would rue the hour 
he first saw Hannah Townsend. 

And really he did deserve a few tears. He 
was obliged to swallow frequent mistakes in 
the way of experimental cookery. Hannah set 
before him cannon-ball doughnuts and “sad” 
bread, till he began to think the tender poetry 
of life was dwindling down to very tough 
prose. 

“You ’ll both catch the dyspepsia, as sure as 
you ’re alive,” said Leonora, triumphantly, while 
breakfasting with them on flat-spirited coffee 
and gum-elastic beef-steak. 

Leonora was not married yet. Some diffi- 
culty had occurred, though nobody knew what, 
for she kept her own counsel. Young Hop- 
kins seemed overwhelmed with “moldy melan- 
choly,” but his ex-lady-love was “up and do- 
ing” all the same after the breaking of the en- 
gagement—may be scolding a trifle more, but 
her disposition had always been a little tart. 

At last, before one would suppose old wounds 
could have had time to heal, she suddenly mar- 
ried the village doctor. His mother made the 
match. She could see the end from the begin- 
ning, and had always prophesied that Leonora 
would make a superior wife. 

“But do you love Dr. Prescott?” said Han- 
nah, anxiously. ‘An uncongenial marriage is 
a sore evil under the sun.” 

Leonora laughed with an air of lofty superi- 
ority. 

“T am a practical woman, remember, and 
have never troubled my head about affinities 
and other transcendental notions. Dr. Prescott 
has been a good husband once, and will be 
again.” 

Then it came out that she had discarded 
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young Hopkins because he had no turn for 
business. Hannah held up her little hands in 
amazement, and forgot to take her pies out of 
the oven, 

But Leonora knew what she was about. Dr. 
Prescott was a widower, endowed with a fine 
house, an extensive practice, and incumbered 


with only two children. His new wife ordered |. 


matters like a queen regnant, not even honor- 
ing her husband with the “crown matrimonial.” 
He might flatter himself that he was a humble 
“power behind the throne,” but this was an 
innocent delusion. 

“My son has chosen wisely this time,” said 
the doctor’s mother, heartily, during the first 
year of the marriage. “Compare Leonora with 
that slack sister of hers. ‘A handful of com- 
mon-sense is worth a bushel of learning.’ Le- 
onora’s housekeeping is enough to do your soul 
good! Why, the kitchen shines like a glass 
bottle! And as for those children, you may 
believe they ‘ll be brought up by the square 
rule.” 

To be sure they were. If there was one 
thing above another on which the second Mrs. 
Prescott prided herself besides housekeeping, it 
was the management of children. She had 
never had the slightest experience, it is true; 
but wasn’t it a warning to look at poor Han- 
nah and see how she let her little ones run at 
loose ends? 

It so happened that these young creatures, 
whose step-mother she had become, were “ little 
quick-spirits,” and kept her in a continual maze 
at the audacity of babyhood. All the more 
reason why they should be kept under perfect 
subjection. Such discipline as she exercised 
was certainly a gift. 

Time passed on. 

It was an interesting study for a lazy youth 
like myself to watch these two sisters who had 
begun life with such different ideas, I visited 
them both, and could see the contrast grow 
wider year after year. 

Hannah had let plenty of the sunlight of 
love into her new home, but it was hardly a 
substitute for good bread and butter, and when 
she once became aware of her deficiencies she 
set herself to correct them. It was not very 
easy, but she brought to the task a strong 
moral purpose and a cultivated mind. She 
made mistakes, but even the critical Leonora 
saw a gradual improvement, She had expected 
to pity Hannah’s husband all the days of his 
life, but really there seemed no occasion. His 
dinners might sometimes fall short of absolute 
perfection, and his collars might come from the 
ironing-table lacking decision of character; yet, 





in spite of these occasional mishaps, Henry was 
by no means in a grievous case, and never ap- 
peared to bemoan the fact that his wife was 
not “a practical woman.” 

“He takes me with an ‘E, & O. E.,’ as he 
does his bills,” laughed Hannah, “ ‘errors and 
omissions excepted,’ ” 

The truth was, she was such a charming 
companion that her social graces covered a 
multitude of sins, Being only a man, and 
shortsighted, her husband failed to perceive 
what shocked Leonora; namely, that the brass 
door-knobs were rubbed only once a week. 

The house was n’t half as orderly as the doc- 
tor’s, especially after a group of little children 
asseried their rights to pick things in pieces; 
but it was an attractive home after all. The 
sun got in, and the flies with it; the carpets 
faded in streaks; the teaspoons bore marks of 
baby-teeth; yet there was an air of cozy com- 
fort and true refinement about the house, and 
every body loved to visit it. As for Leonora’s 
stately parlors, they were shut up like elegant 
tombs, and only opened for fauktless tea-parties 
once or twice a year. 

Leonora was an economist from the begin- 
ning, and kept no servants to break china and 
harbor flies. She wearily told her husband how 
she “saved him hundreds every year,” not add- 
ing that it was at the expense of her nerves 
and her temper. She was sorry, for her brother- 
in-law’s sake, that Hannah had n’t strength and 
courage enough to do her own work. 

“She might dispense with a little of her 
reading, as I do. She says too much drudgery 
makes her cross and retards her Christian 
growth,” continued Leonora, ironically, as she 
plunged the poker into the coals. “As if it 
was n’t a woman’s first duty to be a good 
housekeeper!” 

“TI thought,” said the doctor, courageously, 
“a Christian was the highest type of woman!” 

“Such talk is only an excuse for laziness,” 
returned Leonora, reddening with anger. “ My 
Bible says, ‘What your hands find to do, do it 
with all your might.’ No, Jane Prescott, not 
a step do you stir till you ’ve finished that 
stint.” 

The doctor walked off with a sigh. He would 
as soon have thought of reaching up for the 
moon as trying for the last word. That his 
poor children were wretched, he knew as well 
as he knew that he had a “ pattern woman” for 
a wife. “The two little girls put their faces to- 
gether and wept, they hardly knew why. They 
had enough to eat and drink, their beds were 
soft and warm, but their dear mamma was gone, 
and never, never would this “smart woman” 
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fill her place. They had nothing to complain 
of, only their step-mother “did n’t love them 
any.” She had “a hardness in her eye, a hard- 
ness in her cheek,” and her scolding struck such 
a chill to their hearts. It was very much nicer 
at aunt Hannah’s, where you were n’t expected 
to be “ proper” every minute. 

“ Leonora disappoints me, she does n’t make 
the woman I expected she would, that’s a fact,” 
remarked the doctor’s mother, a dozen years 
after her son’s wedding. “If she had n’t scolded 
those two little girls out of house and home I 
do n’t believe they’d have married so young 
and turned out so poorly. Hannah,” continued 
the good woman, with touching candor, “ Han- 
nah makes as steady and likely a woman as 
you ’ll find in this town; and I’m free to con- 
feas the difference if the odds is against John’s 
wife. But who ’d ’a’ thought it when they 
were young? 

“T’ve come to the conclusion,” she went on, 
rubbing her left cheekbone as if it had been 
the organ of reflection, “I’ve pretty much de- 
cided that it takes something more than a fac- 
ulty for housekeeping to make a right up-and- 
down good wife!” 

“Amen!” moaned the gray-haired doctor, 
who was passing by the door. 


—— 


THE INVALID ORPHAN, 





BY MBS. 8. K. FURMAN, 





So like a stricken dove, 
Wounded by sin, 
I seek the pure and healing climes above, 
Oft with a faltering wing; 
O that some messenger from thee, my God, 
Might aid and bring me in! 


Weary of earthly woe, 
My thorn-pierced feet 
From these rough ways would gladly haste and go 
To pathways soft and sweet, 
And ‘neath the sheltering boughs of life’s fair tree 
My sainted loved ones meet. 


Love fondly turns to those 
Whom it holds dear, 
Ah! how secure and blest that deep repose; 
Who knows its sacred cheer, 
The ever-ready, watchful hand, with balm 
For sorrow’s lightest tear? 


With no kind, kindred heart, 
The lonely fate 
Of orphanage must learn the bitter smart 
Of its bereft estate; 
Crippled and poor, yearning for love and heaven, 
Dear Lord, I weep and wait! 





The warmest sympathy 
May lose its hold, 
And one may learn, through sad adversity, 
The power and worth of gold, 
But mother-love, ah! its perennial springs 
Grow never faint or cold! 


Her gentleness, so mild 
And meek to bear 
Great sacrifices for her infirm child, 
Her all of earthly care; 
O this was mine, then tearful mem’ries bring 
The last low-whispered prayer. 


Yet in the still night-dreams 
She comes to me, 
And then once more the dear old home-life seems 
A blest reality; 
But ah! again, the rosy morning breaks 
In golden mockery. 
But in the cheering light 
Above the tomb, 
I catch the gleaming of those mansions bright, 
Encompassed all with bloom, 
And well I know an angel-mother there 
Waiteth to bring me home. 


——@ 
A JULY PICTURE. 





BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 





WE are out on the pleasant piazza, 
This evening of fervid July, 

Enjoying the sweet-scented breezes, 
That faintly go wavering by; 


Enjoying the songs of the wild-birds, 
Before they go home to their rest, 

And watching the banners of sunset, 
That wave through the glorious west. 


The robin is hopping around us, 

Small sparrows fly close to our side, 
And loudly Sir Cricket is chirping, 

To charm his wee, brown-coated bride. 


The cows, coming home from the woodland, 
Pause often along their slow way, 

Too quiet and dignified creatures 
For solemn and serious play. 


O beautiful pictures of nature! 
So perfect, so peaceful, so calm, 
Your influence cheers and refreshes 
The overworn spirit, like balm. 


Sweet, sweet are the sounds of the evening, 
Which in the glad Summer we hear; 

The birds, and the frogs, and the crickets, 
Make music that memory holds dear. 


So does the rain’s tramp on the housetop, 
The busy old spinning-wheel’s song, 
Suck antic old teakettle covers, 
As sung to my childhood so long. 


Ah! dear, cherished, old-fashioned voices 
Ye sing with a heart-touching tone, 

Of Summers, and scenes, and of faces, 
That all, like a vision, are gone. 
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STORIES FROM PICTURES, 





BY MRS. MARY LOWE, 





= giving the following interpretations of the 
works of one of the great masters of the 
sixteenth century, let not the description of the 
illustration of a legend be mistaken for an ac- 
knowledgment of the truth, or an indorsement 
of the lesson of the legend itself. Meaningless 
as are to us the miracles believed by the Romish 
Church to have been performed in behalf of its 
faithful, they nevertheless formed the subjects, 
absorbed the genius, and decided the character 
of the art of Europe for several centuries. 

Of those centuries are the majority of the 
works studied in the present day, and if we 
examine them from our Protestant and pecul- 
iarly American point of view, we may fail to 
get beyond the mere externals of the picture, 
and the comparatively minor questions of ac- 
euracy of drawing and distribution of color. 
We can not judge of the correctness of the 
rendering of a character, of which we have an 
imperfect comprehension or an unjust concep- 
tion ourselves. So I have chosen to look at 
these pictures, and to speak of them as it 
seems to me one must, who can enter at all 
into the spirit of the time and the state of re- 
ligious feeling that stamped itself upon, and 
found expression in these marvelous paintings 
that all the world admires, while it wonders at 
the choice of subject, criticises the waste of 
feeling, and questions whether they could have 
been the medium of any good. Looked upon 
from this point of view, hidden and spiritual 
meanings sometimes unfold themselves, and we 
come to realize what wondrous influence they 
might have had in the elevation of a misguided 
rather than a perverted religious feeling; and 
that it is the soul and not the form or color of 
art that has rendered them immortal. 

Among the artistic treasures of the cathedral 
at Seville is the celebrated St. Anthony of 
Padua, by Murillo. It is a large painting, il- 
lustrating the Romish legend of the Christ- 
child’s coming down, in answer to the Saint’s 
prayer, to rest within his arms. The composi- 
tion is very simple. The spot chosen is a con- 
vent’s cell, through whose grated windows we 
get glimpses of a background of narrow streets 
and gray-stone dwellings. The Saint is kneel- 
ing, with outstretched arms, in the shadow, out 
of whose darkness his face shines up full of the 
fervor of supplication and the sublime longing 
of faith. He is under the power of some great 
need, in which one would think all the needs 
of his human life had concentrated. He is not 





a saint to whom an unnatural desire is being 
granted in a supernatural manner, but a man 
clothed in the garment of humiliation, wearing 
the sign of a life of genuine self-denial and 
prayer upon his face as well as suspended from 
the knotted cord at his side—to whom is to be 
given one moment so rich while the clinging 
arms of the Christ-child are about his neck, 
and the little heart is beating against his 
breast—that all after days he shall be warmed 
beyond all human shiver and chill; shall feel 
the glow that is caught from the light of the 
hearth-fire from the faces of wife and child, 
though home-joys are things he can never 
know. After this he shall do his work with a 
new life and vigor infused through every droop- 
ing energy, and go on his way “as sorrowing, 
yet always rejoicing, as poor yet making many 
rich,” as wanting much, yet possessing all 
things; having drank from the fount of life at 
one draught enough for the days that remain. 
This, that comes to him, is a gathering up of 
all his life had missed—a fruition of all he 
might have hoped—a foregiving of all he was 
prepared to wait and look toward heaven for. 
It was a blessing on which could be written, as 
a seal set to a completed life, the glorious word 
eternal. 

And all this is what the white, eager face is 
watching for, with eyes so full of assurance 
that they light up the whole face, scarred as it 
is with its lines of sin and pain. And this is 
what the upstretched arms reach forth to grasp, 
till the trembling hands are bathed in the light 
from above. And all this is coming to him, 
with the little form that swift glides down to 
his embrace through the clouds, held back by 
dimpled cherub hands, parted like curtaifs that 
hide the glory of heaven, while heavenly child- 
faces watch wonderingly the little wanderer 
descending alone to nestle in the very heart of 
this lonely and desolate man, to bring “peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 

The warm, golden atmosphere of heaven itself 
escapes the clouds, penetrates the shadows, 
bathes the hands, and reaches even the bosom 
of the Saint, wrapped in its coarse dress of 
brown, and makes a pillow of light for the 
kindly little head that looks too majestic, even 
in its infantile beauty, to lie on a heart swell- 
ing with human sorrow or sin, or to know any 
thing of the pressure of a thorny crown. 

To the thoughtful heart this picture has a 
significance outside and apart from legend or 
fable, or even miracle of the Church. And I 
think the artist who painted it, must have felt 
that not to St. Anthony alone might it be given 
to clasp the Virgin’s sinless child. — 
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Wherever, in desolate homes, hearts wait, 
while child-hands hold back the clouds, uplifted 
eyes can see the Son of God, the angel of con- 
solation descend. Wherever into a burdened 
or sin-stained heart come purer thoughts or 
wishes, like rays of light, making a shining 
spot on the shadowed soul, there the Christ- 
child may lay bis head. Every hand, uplifted 
in faith, may draw down the spirit of purity 
and prayer embodied in the childhood of our 
Lord. To every pleading soul that knows the 
help, and strength, and glow of a new and di- 
vine life; that becomes as a little child and en- 
ters into the kingdom of heaven, has consciously 
or unconsciously the vision of the Saint come 
true; he has touched the hand, and looked into 
the face, and caught the spirit of the child 
Jesus. 

Very much might be said here of Murillo, 
for Seville is before even Madrid in the number 
and variety of his works. This city was his 
birthplace, and he is buried here, and no where 
are his paintings so jealously guarded. Enor- 
mous sums offered to the possessors have proved 
insufficient inducement to part with them, The 
few paintings scattered about Europe are hardly 
fair samples of what he wrought; and it is true 
that neither the celebrated Conception at the 
Louvre, nor the still more celebrated one in the 
Dresden gallery, is his best. It would take an 
artist to describe them. I shall not attempt it, 
though the hours spent before them are counted 
among the richest of my life. No two are alike 
in detail; yet all I have seen before entering 
Spain, those in the Madrid gallery, and those 
in the public and private collections of Seville 
are loveliest of forms, white-robed and azure- 
mantled, drifting in an atmosphere of hazy 
golden light, with hands clasped, or folded upon 
the breast, and a crescent and stars beneath 
her feet. They have softest of Spanish eyes, 
uplifted in wondering adoration, or dropped 
under the burden of the revelation of her joy. 

The shadowy air is full of cherub faces; of 
little dimpled arms clasping the laurels or the 
palm; of childish forms of marvelous grace and 
ethereal beauty, and clear eyes that have the 
joyous look of innocence waking from sleep. 

The type of face is invariably Spanish—a 
great refreshment after so many acres of canvas 
covered with golden-haired Madonnas, as are to 
be found in the galleries of Germany and Italy. 
The grouping of the scores of little figures is 
wonderful; the grace and airiness of the Vir- 
gin’s figure particularly fascinating; while the 
style in which these later pictures were painted— 
Murillo’s third and latest called the Vaporosa— 
that leaves the whole to be seen through a 





hazy, tremulous vail of air, like the very mel- 
lowest beams of an Indian Summer’s sunset, 
gives an indistinctness and unreality to the 
shapes, that makes one watch closely lest they 
are enveloped in mist and glide out of sight. 
These Conceptions are dreams, to be dreamed 
over, and enjoyed, and luxuriated in as the 
works of few artists can. They are full of 
warmth and richness, and glowing fairly with 
color; yet it is a color so delicate and penetra- 
ting that we feel it may be like the hues of a 
glorious day—something to vanish too quickly 
away. 

The face of the Hebrew maiden expresses 
more or less to each person according to what 
his own conception of the subject may be. I 
know that it is very beautiful, with all that 
perfect grace of form and tenderness of color 
could do, hightened by a thought too great for 
her to comprehend; too holy for her to dare to 
voice, yet that pervades, and inthralls, and 
quickens her whole being. We watch, waiting 
for the first raptured, yet subdued moment to 
pass, feeling that the next look that sweeps 
across the face may have less of heaven in it, 
and so be nearer our comprehension; and while 
we wait say, softly feeling that the Holy Book 
expresses perfectly what human lips could find 
no voice for, that “the glory of the Lord has 
overshadowed her.” 

In the gallery at Seville there are four Con- 
ceptions, all valuable works. There is a great 
hall in the old Convent of de la Merced, in a 
state of preparation to receive the pictures of 
the great master, which have been gathered 
from the suppressed convents throughout the 
country. There are very few works of any 
other artist; several Zurburans, not a Valaz- 
quez—though Seville was his birthplace also— 
and hardly a Ribera. What there are stand 
with these priceless Murillos, leaning against 
the wall of a long, dark corridor, robbed of their 
frames and in the worst possible lights. Yet 
even from this spot how reluctantly we turned 
away | 

One of the most striking pictures is a St. 
Felix, who, says the legend, received also the 
blessing granted to St. Anthony. We see him 
at the moment of rendering back the blessed 
Child to the arms of the Madonna. It is one 
of the celebrated pictures, and this and the St. 
Anthony are rivals in merit. It is one of the 
best specimens of the Vaporosa style. St. Fe- 
lix is a venerable man, with gray hair and 
beard, falling about a face that overflows with 
benedictions from the very fullness of the bless- 
ing he has himself received. There is no shadow 
of loss or regret clouding the countenance. 
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'T is the glad, grateful giving of his whole, full 
heart that lets the baby go back to his native 
air without a thought or wish to withhold. He 
has reached the point where so few souls come; 
where his yielding is.not resignation—not sub- 
mission, but an outflowing of feeling when re- 
pression would be greater pain than surrender. 
The Child is not to me satisfactory, though 
called Murillo’s best “nino.” It is true, one 
never wearies of contrasting the delicate young 
flesh with the gray of the monk’s dress, and as 
a picture it is exquisitely done. But as the 
holy Child, it looks indeed as if “virtue had 
gone out of it” and its task done—seems not 
at home—a birdling, half afraid to linger or to 
fly, with its eyes lifted to the mother-face, 
shining down so sweetly upon him from the 
clouds, surrounded as ever by the attendant 
cherubs, who watch to welcome the little wan- 
derer home. The mother is the same face seen 
in the Conceptions, only changed from girlish 
timidity and grace to womanly thoughtfulness 
and beauty. Serene and full of all motherly 
tenderness, she does not hasten to clasp the 
Child, lest she seem too eager to snatch him 
from the great wrinkled hands that thrill at his 
touch; yet the face seems to brighten as she 
comes nearer, with a promise of radiance when 
the Babe shall lie upon her breast again. 

There is another representation of St. An- 
thony in this gallery, not so beautiful or strik- 
ing as that in the cathedral, but a remarkable 
picture in many respects. The Suaint’s head is a 
marvel of delicacy and power, and the Child is 
truly endowed with something Godlike. In a 
hermit’s cell, upon an altar of rock, the Holy 
Book, whose red-edged, well-worn leaves are 
curled up with constant use, lies open, and on 
the lettered page the Child is sitting. Before 
him on the ground is Felix kneeling, with one 
hand thrown protectingly across the edge of 
the book, not so much to protect the boy from 
falling, as to bring himself a little nearer. The 
Child has dropped the cluster of lilies with 
which he has been playing, and the Saint holds 
them carelessly by his side, forgetting every 
thing but that the tiny hands are caressing his 
worn face and playing with the gray locks of 
his hair. ’T is a very sweet and touching 
thing, one of those pictures that enchains and 
holds by its great beauty and power, even when 
we are indifferent to its story. ‘ 

But we must not linger here, save to mention 
one more work, by many considered the gem of 
the whole collection—I mean a large painting 
of Joseph and the child Jesus. 

One would think the carpenter had taken 
forth his little son in the cool of the day after 





his labor was done. They had reached a little 
hight overlooking a village, in one of whose 
homes may be the mother of Jesus was waiting. 
But from the hamlet their eyes were turned 
away. The father had lifted the boy and placed 
him on a shattered pedestal, beside which lay a 
broken column, and thrown carelessly about 
him one arm. The other hand, seamed and 
hardened by toil, rested against the breast of the 
Child. And so they stood, a patient, thoughtful 
man, a wondrously-beautiful boy, close together, 
yet so very far apart. The father’s eyes seemed 
fixed no where, but to wander into the distance 
toward that great world in which his own hum- 
ble life had no part, but in which his soul told 
him the Child had a great work to do. And 
what came to the dark, simple man dimly in 
the struggling and outreaching of his thought, 
seemed to have come to the Child through the 
medium of feeting, as unconsciously as came his 
breath. So, while the man stood up between 
this future and his Child, questioning if nothing 
could be evaded or overcome, the Child himself 
bowed under the weight of something sure, yet 
which he could only half comprehend. The 
eyes had grown shadowy into their very depths, 
the head drooped till the brown, sunny curls 
almost touched the carpenter’s coarse robe of 
brown—almost, yet, though he seems ready to 
lean, if we look carefully we see that there is 
no point at which the little form receives the 
slightest support. The Child-hand clings to the 
man’s, but it is as if to give a caress, not to 
receive a help; and through all the shadowy 
sense of weariness that has touched every line 
of the attitude with a care and a burden too 
old for the face that shines full of repose—there 
is a serene consciousness of self-sustaining 
power. 

We can never, if we would, believe in the 
child-life of the Savior quite as we would of any 
any other childhood, If, at twelve years of 
age, he questioned of those who had reared him 
if they “knew not he must be about his Fa- 
ther’s business,” we may well question how 
much before that time he knew. The longing 
that voiced itself at that age was hardly a 
thing born of the visit to Jerusalem, however 
quickened and developed by what he observed 
and experienced there, But even on his moth- 
er’s knee, in the little bed where he slept his 
early sleep, among his play-fellows—the brown, 
barefooted boys of Nazareth—we can give him 
all that is most beautiful in a healthful human 
childhood, but can not stop there; and so that 
artist who has the genius to catch and paint a 
conception that makes him all this, and adds 
the something more that we can not express, 
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yet to which we give the readiest soul-recogni- 
tion, is a creator indeed, because a painter of 
spirit and of life. 

This has Murillo done in many of his paint- 
ings of the infan. Jesus. Any one of his famous 
beggar-boys is a perfect little specimen of juvenile 
humanity, but no one can place one of these, 
or even one of the countless cherub-throng that 
seemed to be always waiting for the beckoning 
of his pencil, beside this Christ and say, “ They 
are all pictures of children.” Yet in the intro- 
duction of this element that spiritualizes a per- 
fect human child, is nothing incongruous, in- 
harmonious, or unnatural. It is simply a soul- 
light that, shining through, transfigures color 
and canvas as it would flesh and blood, and 
makes spirit itself seem visible to the eye of 
sense. 


—_— 
° 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 





BY REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 





N the paper which preceded this, I endeav- 

ored to set forth certain general principles 
which ought to govern our amusements. Recre- 
ation must not only be innocent, but must aid us 
in the paramount matters of duty and of destiny, 
or it ceases to be rational and useful. In the 
scales thus constructed, let us proceed to weigh 
the various amusements, so called, which de- 
mand our suffrages. 

The theater has its advocates and apologists. 
It is said to be a great place to learn history, 
human nature, and all that. It is declared, 
with emphasis, that “some plays are as good 
as a sermon.” If this assertion be correct, how 
happens it that those who love plays hate ser- 
mony? If the theater is to be received on trial 
in the Gospel ministry, Methodist usages re- 
quire that we seek the due evidence of its call 
to the work, to wit, “grace, gifts, and fruit.” 
In regard to the grace possessed by this candi- 
date for holy orders, nothing need be said, since 
nothing of the kind is claimed for it by even its 
warmest apologists. Of gifts of intellect and 
utterance there may be no special dearth, but 
where is the fruit? Of those members of any 
community who, as the world says, are Chris- 
tians, “if there are any Christians,” how many 
were converted at the theater? What propor- 
tion of playgoers pray in their families, or in 
secret? Why do all manner of disreputable 
characters shun’ the church and crowd to the 
theater? Why do so many of them depend 
upon it for help in plying foul trades? Its 
fruit is only “fruit unto death.” 





Some years ago, a certain theater in one of 
our great cities resolved to be “respectable,” 
and to shut out, as far as practicable, all whose 
vocation is infamous. The manager thought 
that this-would be easily effected by refusing 
admittance to every “lady not accompanied by 
a gentleman.” This simple measure was ef- 
fectual. The class aimed at were excluded, but, 
alas for the proprietor! the consequent loss of 
patronage was so great that the establishment 
no longer paid even the current expenses, and 
he found himself compelled either to close his 
doors altogether or else open them again to the 
cattle that herd in the upper galleries. The 
fact is patent to all who are willing to see 
things as they are, that the theater lives on 
the vice and crime of the community, as the 
buzzard lives on carrion. To succeed, it must 
be content to be the hunting-ground where In- 
famy shall snare its victims, and lead them “as 
an ox to the slaughter.” Why, then, should 
people who profess to believe in human virtue 
help sustain that which can only exist as an 
aid to vice? Above all, why should those who 
believe that there is a God help to keep in 
motion this engine of the devil? Do they 
know how important their help is? When the 
infamous classes of society find themselves the 
only occupants of the theater they themselves 
will abandon it, because it will not serve their 
purpose. Thieves ean not live by robbing each 
other. The sellers of aleohol can not prosper 
long by selling to the same set of customers. 
As soon as the drunkard has lost all, his very 
presence becomes hateful to the man who has 
been his ruin. A whisky-shop resembles a col- 
lege in at least one feature, it needs a class 
of fresh men to replace every class that grad- 
uates, 

So with other forms of vice, they need a 
constant supply of new victims. When one 
set of unfortunates have been stripped of all, 
others must be found. And’ thus the theater 
is a@ valuable auxiliary to certain characters, in 
that it helps them to get within reach of their 
prey. How can a Christian for one instant 
hesitate in regard to duty? How can virtuous 
women be willing to become patrons of estab- 
lishments which live on the ruins of virtue? 
How can they consent to sit among the audi- 
ence, when they know that eager eyes look 
down wolfishly upon the husband, the lover, or 
the brother who sits by their side, and foul 
hearts wonder whether he is beyond the reach 
of their arts, and whether he ever comes to this 
place alone? 

The story is an old one: An angel, flying on 
some errand of mercy, met Satan, who was 
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dragging along a monk clad in full canonicals. 
The angel stopped the adversary and demanded 
the release of the prisoner, saying that his very 
robes showed that he was a holy man to whom 
the devil could have no claim. “ But I found him 
on my premises,” was the response; “I caught 
him at the theater.” Truly, the playhouse is 
no place for a follower of Christ. We admit 
that in all ages there have been sects of nom- 
inal Christians, who form a part of the Chureh 
of Christ in the same sense in which the out- 
side scales of a shell-bark hickory form a part 
of the tree, and these are ready to tolerate all 
fashionable follies, and to sacrifice the Divine 
law, in order to gain converts to their peculiar 
Gospel. “From all such, good Lord, deliver 
us!” When Methodism shall have fallen as low 
as this, her work will be done. 

Horse-racing may be classed among popular 
amusements, since there is probably nothing, 
except an execution, that is more certain to 
attract a crowd. The horse is doubtless a noble 
beast, but it would seem that by some strange 
fatality all sorts of swindlera gather around 
him while living, as do the hungry crows after 
he is dead. The modern name for many a 
horse-race is “ Agricultural Fair.” These fairs 
are almost invariably engineered in the interests 
of the horse-jockeys, and when a fair is an- 
nounced the sporting fraternity flock to the 
spot from under the whole heaven. It will not 
do for us to adopt the sneering philosophy of 
Democritus, and amuse ourselves with the fol- 
lies and the sins of those around us; neverthe- 
less, these annual gatherings in the country 
have a ridiculous side which one must be very 
blind not to see. Premiums are offered for the 
horse that can go around a certain circle in the 
shortest time; and every gawky boy who re- 
joices in the possession of a long-legged colt 
imagines that he is sure of the prize, and as 
soon as he hears of it is busy training for the 
great occasion. At the appointed time he pre- 
sents himself on the spot, and finds nineteen 
other gawky individuals, with nineteen other 
colts, and the same ambition and expectation 
of a triumph. When they have entered the 
names of their horses, and paid their share of 
the money which is to become the prize, a 
strange man or two enter, and a strange horse 
is added to the list. The contest proceeds, 
The strange man suddenly shows himself to be 
an adept in all that pertains to his high art. 
He knows tricks that make the gaping rustics 
open their eyes widely with admiration and dis- 
may. He secures every advantage; confuses 
his competitors with his bewildering maneuvers, 
and urges on his own nag with a clamor and 





uproar that drive the others into unlawful 
paces, or make them bolt from the track alto- 
gether. In short, science distances unsophis- 
ticated nature. Meanwhile, the half dozen 
confederates of the successful jockey have been 
quietly mingling with the spectators, making 
bets with all who were ready to risk their 
money, and of course winning every time. Thus 
the crowd divide into three classes, like the 
notes in music; the “naturals” stare, the 
“sharps” win, the “flats” are fleeced. The 
performance being over, the professionals joy- 
fully divide the spoil, and then push on to the 
fair in the adjoining county, to repeat the op- 
eration on twenty more gawky individuals and 
their friends. 

The recent victims return home, the wiser 
ones satisfied with their experience, and de- 
termined to sell their sulkies and break their 
horses to the plow. The fools, on the other 
hand, are now sure that they know all about 
it. They have seen a professor of high art, and 
are ambitious to be like him. They buy little 
caps of the same pattern, repeat his low 
phrases, and stick their hands in their pockets 
as nearly as possible in his style. If they have 
the spending of money which others earn for 
them, they devote themselves wholly to the cause, 
Their thoughts turn entirely upon horseflesh. 
Their manners and their conversation, as well 
as their boots, smell of the stable. They know 
more about the last race than the last war, and 
are better acquainted with the names of fast 
trotters than with those of our great statesmen 
and generals. They can explain the pedigree 
of some favorite nag more satisfactorily than 
they can their own. The tavern is the school 
where they pursue their professional studies, 
and the sages of the bar-room and the barn are 
their instructors. Idleness, low company, and 
drink produce their natural fruits; the property 
which they have inherited from the dead, or by 
craft obtained from the living, is spent; and 
they finally graduate as hostlers, and take up 
their abode for life in the stable. 

The “sports of the turf,” as they are termed, 
are a mere compound of folly and villainy, 
How many “trials of speed” would there be if, 
by some method not yet discovered by our law- 
makers, bets could be wholly prevented? Bet- 
ting is the soul of herse-racing; and a thievish 
desire to get money without earning is the soul 
of betting. Knavery in its meanest forms, 
gambling, drunkenness, profanity, rioting, and 
fighting, are the adjuncts of every race-course. 
It is a place where professors of religion should 
never be seen. What motive have they for 
mingling with the low and the vile, and becom- 
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ing partakers of their sins? What matters it to 
them whether the horse that belongs to some 
disreputable swindler can go a mile in three 
minutes, or two? If two horses start at the 
same moment, what sensible man or woman 
cares a jot whether the bay or the black comes 
out ahead? Let who will countenance it; let 
who will love the unhealthy excitement and the 
crowd; the race-course is no place for those 
who desire to please God and save their souls. 
No meniber of an Evangelical Church can fre- 
quent it without proclaiming the fact that. he 
has made shipwreck of the faith. How can a 
refined woman take any pleasure in so senseless 
an amusement? How can a Christian woman 
have “fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness?” How can she by her presence lend 
it a seeming respectability, and encourage oth- 
ers to come? If a Church member should die, 
suddenly on the race-ground, would his or her 
friend think it good taste to name the place in 
the published obituary? 

Base-ball would seem so far out of the line 
of feminine pursuits that nothing need be said 
of it in the columns of the Repository. Still, 
it must be remembered that base-ball is now 
styled the national game, and public exhibitions 
are given which ladies are invited to attend; 
and therefore it can not be charged that they 
have no part nor lot in it. 

The game itself is not objectionable. It may 
be made a very innocent, pleasant, healthful 
amusement. We well remember how it used 
to be played by the boys of the village school; 
how we chose “sides,” and “ tossed up” to de- 
termine who should be “in” first, and batted, 
and ran, and threw the ball, and dodged, and 
shouted, till all were tired out with the play. 
No crowd of spectators were there to applaud 
any special act of skill, no “scorer” noted down 
the number of “runs” or of “ fly-catches,” no re- 
porter of the public press was on hand to con- 
found simple readers with his new vocabulary 
of terms, nobody inquired who was victorious, 
and all were happy. 

But since it attained the dignity of being our 
“national game,” base-ball has become a pon- 
derous and elaborate affair, Clubs are formed, 
who assume a name, devise a uniform, and have 
initiation fees and monthly dues. Rules, as 
rigid as those which govern the proceedings of 
Congress, are fixed by the learned in the art; 
and goodly volumes are published discussing 
the size, shape, and weight of balls and bats, 
and determining’ the proper distances between 
the bases. A club of novices practice daily, 
sometimes to the neglect of every thing else, 
and to the sore annoyance of parents and em- 





ployers, and when a good degree of skill is 
supposed to be obtained, they invite another 
club, fifty or a hundred miles away, to meet 
them in friendly contest. The newspapers an- 
nounce that the Exotics have challenged the 
Cupids. The eventful day arrives, “play is 
called,” and the contest proceeds. They pitch, 
they bat, they run, they pant, they perspire, 
they rend their garments in superhuman effort. 
The “scorers” set down their marks, the re- 
porters scratch away on their notes, the specta- 
tors applaud. Intense excitement characterizes 
the whole performance. There is no brain 
power to spare on pleasantries; no breath to 
waste in laughter. Episodes occur. A head is 
broken by an erring bat, or a finger by a swift 
ball, or two players, running with upturned 
faces and outstretched hands to catch the same 
descending ball, rush together with a fearful 
thump, and fall backward in collapse. The 
game ends, one party or the other winning by 
so many “runs;” and the victors and the van- 
quished adjourn to a hotel and refresh them- 
selves with a supper, of which generally wine- 
bibbing forms a prominent feature. The next 
morning the newspaper lays before an admiring 
world the important intelligence that “ the 
pitching of the Cupids was superb; the batting 
of the Exotics was magnificent; the fielding of 
the Cupids elicited universal applause; the 
supper at Delmonico’s was all that an epicure 
could desire;” while the principal performers 
stay at home and rest, or limp wearily out to 
the apothecary’s to make investments in 
strengthening-plasters and pain-killers. 

And this, forsooth, is the great national game! 
It has scarce a single feature of real recreation. 
The overwrought excitement, the excessive ex- 
ertion, the absence of mental ease and conver- 
sational freedom, condemn it. The publicity of 
the performance is itself sufficient to nullify all 
good results. Instead of recreation, it makes 
it a very serious and exciting business, The 
game is not in fault. If a score of young men, 
or older ones, would provide a basket of re- 
freshments, go out into the fields, and play two 
or three hours, in the ancient and honorable 
way, carelessly, hilariously, not caring who 
makes the most “runs,” they would all feel the 
better the next day, and the harmless wit and 
humor elicited on the occasion would echo in 
twenty home circles for days to come. 

It seems to me that the modern bubble has 
been blown up so big ‘hat it must burst before 
long. It may be hazardous to predict the 
downfall of any fashion on the ground that it 
lacks the basis of good sense, but in this case 
there are already signs of decay. Many young 
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men whose names are on the roll decline to 
play, and are active members of the club only 
at the supper-table. Professional players are 
multiplying, who are recruited from that idle, 
shiftless, and yet ambitious class of men who 
seem to have been born with an invincible an- 
tipathy to useful employment, but who are 
willing to work with the energy of giants at 
some useless task one day in the week, pro- 
vided they have the privilege of lounging about 
the other six days, boasting of their exploits. 
These professional players train as carefully as 
prize-fighters, and are, in fact, the same style 
of men drawn mild. They hire themselves out 
to the clubs for exhibition games, and win 
fame for their employers, who perch themselves 
daintily on the fence to smoke and applaud, 
while their substitutes do the hard work. 

Kept to its simpler forms, pursued in modera- 
tion, with right associations as a recreation and 
not as an ambitious exhibition, I can heartily 
commend the game to all our young men who 
need some active out-of-door amusement. They 
can make it a very pleasant and not unprofita- 
ble thing. In its preposterous form, as our 
“great national game,” it ts very costly, very 
laborious, and not altogether safe for sout or 
body. It is not an amusement, but a useless 
and yet pretentious strife. 


—_—_—_~.—__— 


BETHLEHEM. 





BY MRS. MARY C. LOWE. 





In the fields where, long ago, 
Dropping tears amid the leaves, 
Ruth’s young feet went to and fro, 
Binding up her slender sheaves; 
In the fields that heard the voice 
Of Judea’s Shepherd King, 
Still the gleaner may rejoice, 
Still the reapers shout and sing. 


For each mount, and vale, and plain, 
Felt the touch of holier feet 
Than the gleaners of the grain; 
Heard a song, more full and sweet 
Than the youthful shepherd knew, 
Fall from angels’ lips complete; 
And its message, glad and true, 
All the rocks and hills repeat. 


“ Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 
Rang from heaven to earth afar, 
While o’er every hill and glen 
Broke the light of Bethlehem’s star. 
Star of hope, to souls in night, ; 
Gleaming through the shadows dark; 
Every weary traveler's light, 
Guide to every wave-tossed bark. 





Star of promise and of faith, 
Star of peace above our strife, 
Showing how the gates of death 
Ope to fields of endless life. 
Wanderer from the radiant throng 
Which the eastern heavens gem, 
Guided by the angels’ song 
To the Babe of Bethlehem. 


Not on Judea’s hills alone 
Have earth’s weary gleaners trod; 
Not to heirs of Judea’s throne 
Is it given to “reign with God;” 
But whe’er on his green earth, 
Waiting, longing spirits are, 
Heavenly hopes and life have birth, 
"Neath the smile of Bethlehem’s Star, 


On each lowly heart or home, 
O’er each love-watched cradle-bed, 
Where we rest or where we roam, 
Still its tender light is shed. 
"Neath such beams each brightened heart 
Walking stainless, undefiled, 
Keeps a secret place apart, 
For the Hebrew mother’s child. 


And that Tittle temple there 
May be holier ground than this,* 
Blessed by many a pilgrim’s prayer, 
Warmed by many a pilgrim’s kiss. 
In its shadow, still and dim, 
Where the purest longings are, 
Rings forever Bethlehem’s hymn, 
Shines forever Bethlehem’s star. 


—— 
THE MEROIES OF AFFLICTION. 


My Father and my God, 
O set this spirit free! 

I'd gladly kiss the rod 
That drove my trembling soul to thee, 
And made it thine eternally! 


Sweet is the bitterest smart 
That, with the bended knee, 

Bows down this broken heart; 
For who, my Savior, who would be 
A sufferer long, that flees to thee! 


The tears we shed for sin, 
When Heav’n alone can see, 

Leave truer peace within 
Than worldly smiles—which can not be 
Lit up, my God, with smiles from thee! 





Then give me any lot, 
I'll bless thy just decree, 

So thou art not forgot— 
And I may ne'er dependent be 
On any friend, my God, but thee! 


As needle to the pole 
There fix'd but tremblingly, 
Such be my trusting soul! 
Whate’er life's variations be, 
Forever pointing, Lord, to thee! 





*The church built above the stable in which was the 
manger. 
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BERTEL THORWALDSEN.* 





BY HELEN F. MORE. 





) ie story which the moon whispered to An- 
derson has been told many times since. 
One Winter’s night a child lay awake in a poor 
cottage in far-off Copenhagen and looked long- 
ingly at bis mother’s spinning-wheel, over which 
the moonbeams fell in a silver flood. The 
temptation was too strong for him, Creeping 
stealthily from his bed he approached it, and 
soon the great wheel. was whirling merrily 
round. The noise awoke the mother, and look- 
ing out she saw, in the little white form with 
shining-blue eyes and long yellow hair, one of 
the mischievous elves who take a malicious 
pleasure in spoiling the housewife’s work. In 
her fright she awoke her husband, who recog- 
nized in the fairy their own little son, Bertel 
Thorwaldsen. 

The father, Gotskalk Thorwaldsen, was a 
carver in wood, by no means talented, and, 
moreover, idle and addicted to drink, so that 
Bertel’s early years were passed amid scenes of 
poverty and wretchedness. His education was 
miserably neglected, and it required the utmost 
amount of determination and perseverance to 
enable him in his later years to overcome the 
disadvantages under which he had labored in 
his youth, 

At the age of eleven, through the influence 
of a friend of the family, who perceived his 
talents, he was admitted to the Art’s Academy, 
and in a year he was promoted to the second 
class, an unusual honor for a boy of his age. 
Four years after he was removed to the Model- 
ing School, where his first essays in that art 
were made. The man who at this time exer- 
cised the most influence over his mind and tal- 
ents was Nicholas Abilgaard, an artist and one 
of the professors of the school. 

Soon after he gained his first prize, the small 
silver medal, the time for his confirmation ap- 
proached. So backward was he found to be in 
religious as well as in other instruction, that 
he was placed among the lowest in order of 
preparation. The provost who examined the 
candidates, hearing the name of Thorwaldsen, 
inquired whether he was a brother of the boy 
who had won the silver medal. 

“It is I myself,” replied Bertel. 

This discovery caused him to be treated with 
a high degree of respect. The provost bestowed 
upon him the title of “Monsieur,” and placed 





* Life of Thorwaldsen, collated from the Danish of 
J. M. Thiele, by Rev. M. R. Barnard, M. A. 





him at the head of the class. In his certificate 
of confirmation he is designated as “ Monsieur 
Bertel Thorwaldsen.” The poverty of the fam- 
ily appears from the fact that it was more than 
a month before Bertel could collect the sum 
which it was necessary to pay before he could 
obtain possession of his certificate. 

In 1788 Thorwaldsen returned to the Acad- 
emy, after an absence of two years, from some 
unexplained cause, and the year after he won 
the large silver medal for a sleeping Cupid in 
bas-relief. Some two years after this—in 1791— 
the examination for the small gold medal was 
to take place, and Thorwaldsen, after much 
hesitation, decided on offering himself as a can- 
didate for the competition. The subject given 
was “The Expulsion of Heliodorus from the 
Temple.” During the examination which pre- 
ceded the admission of competitors, Thorwald- 
sen had actually left the room in despair, when 
he was met by one of the professors, who ex- 
postulated with him to such good effect that 
he returned, made his sketch, was admitted to 
the competition, and subsequently completed a 
bas-relief, for which the prize was awarded to 
him. This brought his name and talents into 
general notice, procured for him many powerful 
friends, and was the cause of a great improve- 
ment in his circumstances, Owing to this last 
fact he was enabled, not only to procure a 
studio for the pursuit of his art, but also to 
indulge his favorite tastes for music, smoking, 
and dogs. 

In 1793 he again competed; this time for the 
large gold medal, and was again successful. 
One of the privileges attaching to this prize 
was that of passing three years in traveling on 
the continent, at the expense of the Academy. 
For some time he refused to avail himself of it, 
owing, in great measure, to his father’s reluc- 
tance to dispense with his assistance in his 
wood-carving. Finally, however, this objection 
was cast aside or overcome, and in 1796 he 
sailed in the Thetis for Italy, the land of the 
poet’s longings and the worn-out cradle of art. 

On the journey he is described as having 
been desperately idle, interested only in smok- 
ing and eating, but, nevertheless, a favorite 
with every body on board, “he was such a 
good-natured fellow.” The air of Rome itself 
seems at first to have had no effect in rousing 
him from his idle state, and before he had fairly 
set to work an attack of the dreaded Roman 
fever had prostrated him. The city was at this 
time in a very disturbed condition, which still 
farther interfered with his labors. 

He finally completed a bust, of which he had 
brought the model with him, and began a group 
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of Bacchus and Ariadne, with the intention of 
sending it to the Academy at Copenhagen, as 
an evidence of his progress, Before he had 
completed it, however, he was again attacked 
by the Roman fever, and was forced to send it 
in the rough state. Even then it, through 
some mistake, did not reach its destination till 
the following year. 

His three years had now nearly expired, but 
on his representations of the obstacles with 
which he had met in a letter to the Academy, 

‘they allowed him a further stay of two years. 
At this time he modeled his first really great 
work, which was the means of bringing his 
name prominently before, the public—that of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. Before this was 
completed a letter from the Academy arrived, 
granting him the favor of another year’s resi- 
dence in Italy. 

The statue, when finished, attracted universal 
attention and admiration, but no purchaser ap- 
peared, and Thorwaldsen finally determined to 
take it with him to Copenhagen. The arrange- 
ments for his journey had been made, and the 
day of departure had arrived, when an unex- 
pected detention occurred which, probably, 
changed the whole tenor of his life. The same 
day an English gentleman, Mr. Hope, visited 
his studio and gave him an order for the exe- 
cution of his statue of Jason in marble. 

At this time he became acquainted with 
Baron Schubart, the Danish Minister to the 
Neapolitan Court, who was spending a short 
time in Rome. Having heard much of each 
other through a common friend, an intimate 
acquaintance soon sprang up between them, 
and Thorwaldsen was thus introduced to the 
first circles of Rome. 

At this time Thorwaldsen’s funds were at a 
very low ebb. The price which he had asked 
for his Jason—£300—scarcely more than cov- 
ered the actual expense of the work. In this 
strait he was inspired with the idea of writing 
to the King of Denmark for the means of com- 
pleting his studies in Rome. His application, 
backed by the influence of the friends whom 
his genius had raised up for him in Copenha- 
gen, was successful. The King made him a 
grant of three hundred rix dollars “as a proof,” 
said the accompanying letter, “how dear it is 
to him to see you progressing in a career which 
you inaugurated so well before leaving your 
native country.” 

Thorwaldsen was naturally somewhat in- 
clined to melancholy, and the state of his affairs, 
the news which he had just received of the 
death of his mother, together with other causes, 


had acted upon his health and spirits to a 
Vou. XXVII.—31 





somewhat alarming extent, The news of the 
King’s gift was like a breath of new life to him, 
and the improvement, both in mind and body, 
was rapid and manifest. 

Shortly after this he received the appoint- 
ment of professor in the academy of Florence, 
the first of those honors which afterward flowed 
so thick and fast upon him. But in spite of 
the growing appreciation with which he was 
regarded, his expenses were of necessity fully 
equal to his receipts, and it was a bitter though 
secret grief to him that he was unable to do 
any thing for his parents, only one of whom 
was now left. One of his friends was anxious 
that he should place his father in the Vartor, a 
Danish charitable institution. The measure 
was repugnant to the feelings of the son, but as 
he did not absolutely refuse to entertain the 
idea, it was done without his knowledge by 
others. 

At first his taste inclined strongly to the 
severely classic as illustrated in his “Jason,” 
“ Achilles and Briseis,” “ Adonis,” “Dance of 
the Muses on Helicon,” etc. It was not till 
middle life that he turned to those sacred and 
Scriptural scenes, which seem the peculiar prov- 
ince of his genius. The first of these appears 
to have been a bas-relief, executed in 1806, of 
“The Baptism of Jesus.” It was followed in 
the same year by two others relating to our 
Savior—a “Holy Family” and “Christ Blessing 
Little Children;” and also one entitled “The 
Glory of Three Angels.” 

In the year 1808 a new work appeared, which 
created as much sensation as his Jason had 
done. This was a statue of Adonis, and it is 
doubtful whether even his own later produc- 
tions have surpassed it. Canova, in looking 
upon this production of his rival, cried, “If I 
were but younger!” 

Thorwaldsen’s fame was now fully established, 
and orders from titled and royal personages 
flowed in upon him. One of his most celebra- 
ted works is the Frieze, for one of the great 
saloons of the Quirinal, representing the “Tri- 
umphal Entrance of Alexander into Babylon.” 
It is more than fifty feet long, and contains an 
immense variety of figures. 

Soon after this he received an invitation from 
the Crown Prince of Denmark to return to his 
native country, but this flattering offer he was 
obliged to decline, owing to his press of work. 

Among his ether productions was a bust of 
Lord Byron, Andersen’s description of the po- 
et’s sitting is too amusingly characteristic to be 
omitted. 

“ While Thorwaldsen was modeling Lord By- 
ron’s bust, his lordship sat so uneasily in his 
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chair, and kept changing the expression of his 
features to such a degree, that he was at length 
obliged to request him ‘to keep his face still 
and not to look so unhappy.’ On Byron’s 
making answer that such was the usual ex- 
pression of his countenance, Thorwaldsen merely 
replied, ‘Indeed!’ and went on with his work 
as well as circumstances would permit.” 

When it was finished Byron alone found fault 
with it, but Thorwaldsen naively complained 
“he would look so miserable!” 

Can any one fail to see in this the 


“ Poor, proud Byron, sad as grave, 
And salt as life; forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave;” 


or, rather, was it the childish; morbidly vain 
side of the man, whose absurd affectations and 
pitiful conceit dash with contempt our reverence 
for his genius? 

A greater contrast can hardly be imagined 
than that presented by the two men whom 
Fate had thus brought together. The one, 
born in the highest ranks of society, the titled 
heir of immense wealth, gifted with beauty and 
genius of the rarest, yet spent a life whose 
splendid misery can alone modify the contempt 
it inspires. The other, sprung from the lowest 
ranks of the-people, born to a lot of ignorance 
and misery, raised himself to a level with the 
highest by his God-given talents and indomita- 
ble energy. 

The one went through life with his gaze ob- 
stinately fixed on the few clouds flecking “his 
great heaven of blue.” His history is a dreary 
record of folly and ingratitude, vice and passion, 
perverted talents and wasted gifts. The other 
went on his way with calm, free mind, and 
generous, loving heart; simple and humble as a 
little child; with genius ever true to its highest 
aims, pure and chaste as the marble in which 
he wrought. The one dashed through a brill- 
iant, disgraceful, wretched life, and perished in 
his youth in a foreign land. The calm exist- 
ence of the other glided on uncheckered by 
violent passions or stirring adventure, and at 
length, at a good old age, he died a painless 
death in the land of his fathers, and was laid to 
rest amid the creations of his own hand. The 
name of both will shine to remotest ages; but 
while the one glares with the lurid brilliance of 
the comet, the other beams with the clear, 
steady radiance of the unchanging planet. 

Two of Thorwaldsen’s most beautiful figures 
he owed in a great measure to chance; but 
chance which his mighty genius knew how to 
seize and render immortal. A beautiful boy 
was sitting as a model for Ganymede with the 





eagle. In one of the intervals of repose allowed 
him, he threw himself into a position so full of 
unconstrained childish grace, that the sculptor 
embodied it in marble as “The Shepherd Boy.” 

The Mercury, which has been termed “the 
flower of all his works,” also owed its concep- 
tion to accident. As he was passing through 
the streets one day, his eye was caught by a 
Roman youth, beautiful with the highest type 
of Roman beauty, who was leaning carelessly 
against a door-post. On reaching his studio 
Thorwaldsen instantly reproduced the figure, 
changing, of course, the accessories, and chris- 
tened it “ Mercury.” 

At this time the state of his health caused 
grave fears to his friends and also to himself. 
He dreaded consumption, but the physician 
whom he consulted relieved his apprehensions 
on this score, attributing his symptons to the 
stomach rather than the lungs, and assuring 
him that with proper care he would entirely 
recover. ! 

At about this date commenced his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Mackenzie, in which his con- 
duct is open to severe comments. After an ac- 
quaintance so intimate as to warrant the report 
of their betrothal, and also to engage her affec- 
tions to an irrevocable extent, he not only 
slackened his attentions to her, but devoted 
himself to another lady with whom, for the time, 
he appeared completely infatuated. Neither of 
these affairs resulted in his marriage, but his 
conduct toward Miss Mackenzie appears to 
have left an indelible remorse upon his mind. 

At last he decided upon paying his long- 
talked-of visit to his father-land, taking Lu- 
cerne on his way, for the purpose of seeing one 
of his works which had just been completed. 
This was the lion erected in commemoration of 
the slain of the Swiss Guard. 

His arrival at Copenhagen was the signal for 
a general ovation. But from public homage his 
humility shrank, and his natural taste was op- 
posed to the banquets and festivals which were 
given in his honor. 

Much more to his taste was his beloved work, 
to which he turned as soon as practicable. His 
studio was thronged with visitors, who were 
anxious to see the “lion” in his native element. 

One of the ladies who visited him naively 
expressed the ideas of many in regard to art- 
ists. Seeing him hard at work with the wet 
clay: . 

“Of course Herr Professor does not do that 
sort of work when he is in Rome?” 

“Why, my dear madam,” was his laughing 
reply, “it is the most important of all!” 

He worked with extraordinary rapidity. It 
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is said that his eelebrated bas-relief of “ Night” 
and “Morning” were modeled at a single 
sitting. 

One instance of his kindness of heart, occur- 
ring about this time, is too pleasant to be 
omitted. The only child of some of his friends, 
a boy of five years old, had died. Thorwald- 
sen, knowing their anxiety to have a portrait 
of their lost darling, offered to model a bust of 
him if they would send him a cast of his fea- 
tures. This was done; but as some time passed 
and nothing was heard of the bust, they sup- 
posed that in the multiplicity of his duties he 
had forgotten it. Shortly before leaving Co- 
penhagen, however, he sent for the father and 
presented him with the promised portrait. 

He was now in the midst of negotiations in 
regard to the decoration of the Frue Kirke in 
Copenhagen. It was here that bis well-known 
statues of Christ and the twelve apostles, though 
intended at first for the Museum, were finally 
placed. Besides these there were various bas- 
reliefs, among which were “John the Baptist 
Preaching in the Wilderness,” “Baptism of 
Christ,” “Holy Supper,” etc. The font also 
was his work, and represented a kneeling angel 
crowned with flowers, bearing  conch-shell on 
its outstretched arms. 

Although sacred subjects were favorite ones 
with him, it seems probable that, at this time, 
at least, his Christianity was esthetic rather 
than spiritual. ‘ Neither,” he said once, in re- 
lation to the subject, “do I believe in the gods 
of Greece, yet, for all that, I can represent 
them.” 

Whether the work was Protestant or Catholic 
mattered little; for at the same time that he was 
engaged in the decoration of the Frue Kirke, 
he was delighted to receive and eagerly ac- 
cepted a proposition from Cardinal Consalvi to 
execute a monument to the memory of Pius 
VII in St. Peter’s Church. Unfortunately for 
him, before it was completed Consalvi died, and 
the other cardinals, scandalized that such a 
work should have been confided to a heretic, 
however great his genius, caused him infinite 
vexation and annoyance. To speak more cor- 
rectly, their conduct would have had this eflect 
upon a different man. He, however, would not 
allow himself to be disturbed by it. 

“It is quite indifferent to me,” he said, 
“what they do. The monument has been or- 
dered from me and I will complete it. I live 
like a man on a journey, and have never bur- 
dened myself with house or establishment. If 
I were hampered with such things I could not 
act as freely as I do.” 

At the death of Canova, the post-of President 


— 


of the Academy of San Lucca had been filled 
by Camuccini. His term of office had now ex- 
pired, and the rules ordaining that the office 
should be held alternately by a painter and a 
sculptor, Thorwaldsen was proposed as his’ suc- 
cessor. It was a Roman Catholic institution, 
on which account his election was opposed by 
many, but the Pope—Leo XII—looking at 
genius rather than creed, gave the casting vote 
in his favor. 

Now all the world united in doing homage to 
his genius; but amid it all he preserved his 
child-like simplicity and the humility of the 
true artist, which is still perfectly compatible 
with the most thorough self-appreciation. 

Of the visit to King Louis, of Bavaria, to 
his studio for the purpose of adorning him with 
the Cross of the Commander of the Bavarian 
Crown, he has left no record. The King deco- 
rated him thus in private instead of in public, 
becayse, to quote his own words on the occa- 
sion, ‘“‘one pays honor to the soldier on the field 
of battle, but to the artist among his works.” 

The Emperor of Russia consented to sit to 
him for his bust, although he had resolutely 
refused Canova’s request for this privilege. 
After the sittings were terminated he sent the 
artist a valuable diamond ring, ornamented 
with the royal cipher, as a souvenir of the 
event. 

One said of him, at a banquet given in honor 
of Horace Vernet, at which Thorwaldsen was 
present, seated at Vernet’s right hand: “It is 
strange, at whatever banquet he is present, and 
for whomsoever it is held, it always appears as 
if it were held in his honor.” 

Holberg, in describing him, says, “ His face 
had the plastic characteristics of one of his own 
admirable statues; when he moved in the midst 
of a crowd it would separate as if it felt the 
presence of a superior being.” 

Soon after this “the dear Thorwaldsen,” as 
he was affectionately called by his countrymen, 
returned to his native land. He left it for the 
first time a boy, full of promise, indeed, but 


| poor, dependent upon charity, ignorant. He 





returned a man, whom the highest earthly po- 
tentates delighted to honor, and for whom the 
lowest held a warm place in his heart. He 
was greeted by the people with overflowing en- 
thusiasm. Crowds had watched on the wharf 
for hours amid storm and darkness, and when 
at length he appeared, shouts of delight rent 


the air, and the excited people, thronging’ 


around, took the horses from the carriage and 








themselves dragged it to its destination—to his ; 


great disgust, be it said. 
But not alone was he in demand on his 
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landing. Invitations, public and private, poured 
in upon him till, in despair, he was obliged to 
place himself in the hands of his faithful valet, 
Wilckens, leaving to him the acceptance or re- 
jection of the hospitalities proffered him. So 
complete was his reliance on the discretion of 
this invaluable servant, that frequently he did 
not even know the names of the persons at 
whose house he had been a guest. 

During this time all his days were devoted 
to his beloved work, and if he was delighted at 
the proposal of building a museum to contain 
his creations, it was because of the love it 
showed in the hearts of the people. When it 
was talked of to him— 

“T only want a place,” he said, “that is bomb 
and fire-proof, and with a good light. I have 
not got so many things. The people must not 
raise their expectations too high.” 

His studio was of course visited by crowds. 
Among the regular comers was a poor old man, 
who made his appearance every Sunday morn- 
ing. He was a bridge-keeper, and because his 
name also was Thorwaldsen delighted to think 
himself related to the great man. The artist 
knew that this was not so, but was too kind- 
hearted to undeceive him. “I am sure if that 
pleases him, by all means let him think so.” 

Althongh frugal in his way of living, and 
more than economical in his personal expenses, 
his delight was in giving to the poor and de- 
serving. The stories of his charity and gen- 
erosity are innumerable. Many a struggling 
artist, many a poor man could tell tales of 
his unostentatious but most beneficent deeds. 
Wilckens could scarcely induce him to buy 
clothes befitting his present station, but no 
beggar left his door empty-handed. 

He would seldom consent to wear the badges 
of honor with which he had been decorated. 
Once, when he had been persuaded to put them 
on for some grand occasion, it was impossible 
to find room on his person for all of them. 

In the year 1841 he paid a visit to Rome, 
returning home in October of the succeeding 
year. 

In 1843 he was taken ill, but refused to give 
way to it. In spite of the entreaties of his 
friends and the remonstrances of his physician 
he persisted in working, and commenced a de- 
sign for a new bas-relief, “The Genius of Sculp- 
ture,” in addition to the bust of Luther, on 
which he was already engaged. It was not a 
new subject for him; but in his former work 
on the same stbject the Genius was represented 
as sitting at the feet of Jupiter. This time he 
placed him on the shoulder of the god, saying 
“the genius must go up higher.” 





He seemed, in spite of his declarations of 
health, to have had a presentiment of his ap- 
proaching end. To his friend and biographer, 
Herr Thiele, the day before his death he said, 
“TI wonder who will occupy my room when I 
am gone.” Herr Thiele attempted to turn his 
mind from the subject, saying that they hoped 
to keep him still for many years. 

“Do not say that,” was his reply; “it will 
soon be all over with me before any one thinks 
of it; and I earnestly wish that it may soon 
take place before I become a burden to myself 
and others.” He had folded his hands across 
his breast while speaking, and when he had 
finished “stood as if in prayer, and the emotion 
he felt shone forth from his clear blue eyes.” 

Too soon, alas, was his prayer granted. The 
next night, March 24, 1843, at the persuasion 
of the Baroness Stampe, he dined with her, 
and afterward went to the theater. Scarcely 
had he entered his box when he fell to the floor 
never to rise again. 

His body was borne to the great room of the 
Academy, where, watched over by his students, 
the beloved master lay till he was borne out to 
his narrow home. Grief filled the city. All, 
from the highest to the lowest, mourned not 
only for the pride of the land, but for the dear 
and honored friend. 

He was carried to the grave by a band of 
artists, who sang amid their grief, 


“ With heavy tears 
We bear the pride of Denmark to the tomb.” 


The coffin was covered with wreaths of flowers, 
palms, and evergreens, amid which reposed his 
chisel, idle for the first time and forever. 

The remains of the grand old man were de- 
posited in the Frue Kirke till the Museum, in 
the midst of which a place had been reserved 
for his grave, should be completed. As the 
mournful procession entered the old church, 
glorious with the genius of him whom they 
were bringing to rest within its walls, the King 
and his son met it and placed themselves si- 
lently at its head. 

On the day of the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Academy, which was the 3lst of 
March, an oration was delivered by Herr Thiele, 
the Secretary of the Association, on the subject 
of which all hearts were full. 

“It was,” said he, “a festival of rejoicing we 
had thought to hold this day within these walls; 
but our garlands withered away. But fifty 
years ago, from the crowd of young artists, a 
poor young man, of mean extraction, stepped 
forth; half a century passed by and found him 
on the pinnacle of fame. 
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“What a festival, then, should we have held 
to-day when we wove Thorwaldsen’s crown! 
But our garlands have faded; a deep sorrow 
penetrates the land, for ‘the Angel of Life’ has 
closed the book; his course is run. And then 
‘the Genius of Death’ bowed her head and ex- 
tinguished her torch; then ‘Love’ sang funeral 
dirges at the feet of the ‘Graces,’ and ‘Night’ 
enveloped herself in her sable mantle, when 
‘Day’ lost her fairest flower. And now we as- 
semble here to celebrate a feast in deep and 
silent sorrow. 

“We will speak of him; his greatness should 
fill our hearts. But can more be said to his 
honor than what thousands of hearts have felt, 
thousands of tongues expressed in songs of 
praise when they have gazed upon his works? 
Did not that day, when we laid his body to 
rest, testify that it were needless to proclaim 
his greatness and his worth? Poets and ora- 
tors—and, what is of greater value, the people— 
have yielded their homage to him, whose full- 
ness renders words of ours superfluous. Yet 
shall not this Society, which bore him like a 
mother upon her breast, be silent. 

“Here, where but a few days back we laid 
the noble, silver-haired old man—here on this 
self-same spot, fifty years ago stood a flaxen- 
haired youth with eyes of northern blue. Timid 
and modest, diffident of his powers he executed 
a work which others praised, and for which he 
received the prize. Despondency followed him 
when he left our shores, and often has he wa- 
tered with his tears that classic ground, where 
the tree of his genius, once taken root, was 
destined to bear the fairest fruits. We know 
from his own accounts how he had to struggle 
there; and how we, at home, had well-nigh 
given up all our expectations concerning him. 
Then was it wonderfully manifested that the 
hand of Providence was over him, when at 
length, confident of his powers, he for the first 
time stretched his powerful pinions and com- 
menced his lofty flight through the world. And 
who shall mark its culminating point? 

“Was it when he interpreted the poetry of 
classic Greece in his bas-relief? or when he tri- 
umphed with Alexander? or shall we find it in 
his ‘Christ and Apostles?’ In truth, half a cen- 
tury was long enough for him to produce hund- 
reds of works, any one of which would suffice 
to establish an artist’s fame! And how calm, 
how peaceful was his course! While in that 
half century the whole world was sheter to its 
foundations by revolutions, while streams of 
blood deluged the soil, he moved in his course, 
amid the discord and the strife, undisturbed as 
one of the heavenly bodies; and his peaceful 





artist’s life will be read upon the page of his- 
tory, interlined with battles and wars. 

“ And when half a century had well-nigh run 
its course, the old man, laden with honors and 
distinctions, yearned after his northern home; 
for other home had he none, Poor was he when 
he went forth from his home with his ‘traveling 
stipendium ;’ now he would fain bring back the 
principal that had been intrusted to him with 
interest. And, O, what an interest of so poor 
a sum! Never has Danish capital been so 
fruitful. 

“That simple workshop in Rome has hitherto 
been reckoned one of Italy’s ornaments, but 
soon shall his Museum in Copenhagen be ranked 
among the proudest gems of the North! 

“QO, sorrow of sorrows! that he lived not to 
see its completion; but that, like Moses from 
Pisgah’s summit, he could only gaze on the 
promised but distant land. Here shall the off- 
spring of his immortal genius be preserved; 
here, though lost to us, shall he ever live; here 
shall the genial clime of the sunny south melt 
the northern ice. 

“But it is not his father-land alone that is 
enriched by his gift—Denmark, Europe, ay, all 
posterity share in the splendor of his name; 
and the crash of that thunderbolt which has 
felled the proudest oak in our forest, shall long 
reécho when all is silent around us, through 
the horizon of the distant future. As when a 
stone is thrown into the water, and the eddying 
circles ever increase in diameter, so shall that 
blow which pierced the heart of Denmark be 
felt, not only on the farthermost shores of Eu- 
rope, but on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

“ Heaven be thanked for his life—be thanked 
too for his death! for God granted him that 
passage hence, for which he had so long prayed.” 

On the 6th of September, 1848, at an early 
hour in the morning, his remains were quietly 
removed by his friends and deposited in the 
place prepared for them, where they rest amid 
the forms which his genius has created. 


ee 


Roger AscHamM says: “It is a pity that com- 
monly more care is had, and that among very 
wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for 
their horse, than for their children, To the one 
they will give gladly a stipend of two hundred 
crowns by the year, and loathe to offer the other 
two hundred shillings. God that sitteth in 
heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, and re- 
wardeth them their liberality as it deserves; for 
he suffereth them to have tame and well-ordered 
horses, but wild and unfortunate children.” 
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THE GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 





BY MARY A. P. HUMPHREY. 





T was a wrinkled and time-worn face that 

bent over me, and the eyes that looked into 
mine, though tender and loving, had lost much 
of their youthful light, but to me every feature 
was beautiful with the impress of perfect meek- 
ness and patience. 

“Why is it that you soothe me so, grand- 
mamma?” I said, softly stroking the thin hand 
that rested on my head, “I come to you when 
I am tired, and perplexed, and troubled, and 
all unhappy feelings fly away—good thoughts 
come and make me happy and peaceful again. 
How can you always be so calm and patient? 
Shall I be like you when I am old?” 

“It’s a lifelong lesson, Alice, darlin’, bat we 
may all learn it if we’re only willin’ to try. 
It’s good for us, too, that we can’t look ahead 
even one day, to see what we have to go 
through, else ’t would be harder to keep up a 
brave heart.” 

“TI wish you would tell me about your life, 
grandmamma, for I am sure you have learned 
the lesson well.” 

The brown eyes were full of unshed tears, 
and the thin lips ‘moved a moment silently. 

“ My life, Allie? It’s a great ways to look 
back, child, though I don’t think it seems so 
long to me o’ Jate years, as it used to. You 
know how the Bible says, ‘Joy cometh in the 
morning,’ and. I think as we get nearer and 
nearer home, we feel more and more how, when 
we are once there, all the trials and troubles 
of our lives will seem like bad dreams that 
only lasted over night. It’s a little strange, 
Allie, but since my eyesight ’s been so poor for 
most things, 1’ve seemed to see some that I 
never could afore. I don’t know what’s come 
to me sittin’ here in the great chair day after 
day, but I think I’ve felt a little of the ‘ex- 
ceedin’ glory.’ 

“But as I was goin’ to say, it isn’t often 
that I think of my life all together, though 
things that happened years ago are mostly very 
plain in my mind now, and every day some- 
thin’ comes up that I had n’t thought of before 
in ever so.long. It seems like a poor, crooked 
sort of a life, child, except when I think how 
the Lord’s led me all the way, and where he 
goes with us, we ought n’t to think it’s either 
rough or lonesome.. 

“As long ago as I can remember, I lived 
with my aunt Mehitabel Parsons, for my father 
and mother died when I was a baby, and she 
was the only relation I had, as fur’s I know, 





so she always took care of me. She was a 
single woman and nigh on to fifty, as I first 
recollect her, and owned what was called a good 
property in them days. I don’t know why she 
never was married, but folks did say’t she’d 
been disappinted in her youth, and | think it 
was true, though I never asked her. You see 
I was afraid of her, ’s you might say, notwith- 
standin’ all her kindness to me. She meant to 
do the very best she could by me, but she 
did n’t understand children very well, never 
havin’ had any of her own. She expected ’em 
to be growed up, and you know a child can’t 
be happy that way. But if she wasn’t so kind 
and pleasant always as she might be, may be 
’t was her trouble that soured her temper, poor 
thing! It never was in my heart to speak agin’ 
her while she was alive, and least ways now the 
grass has growed over her grave this many and 
many a year; God knows what might’a’ become 
o’ me if it had n’t ’a’ been for her. 

“As I got older I was left a good deal to 
myself, for aunt Hitty liked to be alone, and, 
besides that, no young girl that loved bright, 
cheerful colors and warm sunshine as I did, 
would Jove to stay where the shutters were 
a’most always drawn and the rooms so gloomy- 
like, as aunt Hitty’s was. And so it happened 
that I used to be to Mis. Ford’s for whole days 
together; she lived in the next house to aunt’s; 
how plain I can remember to this day, just how 
the house and the door-yard looked! All im 
front the ground was planted thick with flow- 
ers. Harry Ford—he was the only child Mis. 
Ford had—had laid out the beds for her, in all 
sorts of handsome shapes, like the figures in 
your geometry-book, Allie; and often when 
they were all in blow in the Summer time, and 
the wind happened to be in the right way, I’ve 
seen strangers lean over the garden fence, and 
draw in long breaths of the sweet, spicy air. 
The largest and handsomest sweet briers I ever 
set my eyes on climbed up the windows, and 
mixed with the hop vines that covered half the 
roof. I used to be half crazy for flowers—all 
the more so, I guess, because aunt Hitty didn’t 
care for ’em, and wouldn’t have ’em in the 
garden, so’t 1 wa’n’t so used to ’em as most 
children be. 

“I loved Mis. Ford as I think I might 'a’ 
loved my own mother, if I1’d ever known 
what’t was to have one. She always took to 
me, too, and there wa’n’t nothin’ that I felt 
afraid to tell her about. She never seemed the 
least grain out of patience with me, no matter 
what I did, and yet she’d tell me if she thought 
I wa’ n’t in the right, and listenin’ to her first 
made me think what a brave thing it is to keep 
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up good heart when one’s in trouble. You 
could tell by her face that she’d seen sorrow, 
but had only grown better and gentler for it. 
That was the difference betwixt her and aunt 
Hitty, for aunt’s trouble, whatever it was, had 
only froze up her woman’s feelin’, and left her 
heart cold and dead. 

“How much Mis. Ford and Harry thought 
o’ one another! I’ve wished a great many 
times, when I've seen boys behave unkind to 
their mothers, that they could ’a’ seen them two 
together. He was as handsome as a pictur’; 
he had his mother’s brown hair and eyes, but 
his face was like his father’s, I’ve heard Mis. 
Ford say, as she stroked back his curls with 
tears in her eyes. He was full as good and 
bright as he was handsome, and Mis. Ford had 
given him more schoolin’ than was common for 
them days, though what was called a good 
eddication then would n’t be thought nothin’ 
of now. 

“Harry and I set great store by one another, 
bein’ so much together. We’d called each 
other ‘brother’ and ‘sister, ever since we was 
little things, but something happened the Sum- 
mer I was eighteen that showed us how those 
were n’t quite the best names. 

“It was one day in the last of June, and the 
strawberries were just ripe; Mis. Ford said if 
1’d come over she’d go out and pick some 
with me. I was wonderful pleased to have her 
go, so as soon after dinner as I could, I went 
out with my basket on my arm. But I found 
Mis. Ford sick with one of her nervous head- 
aches, and lyin’ on the lounge, with Harry 
sittin’ beside her. I guess I must ’a’ looked a 
little disappinted, for Harry said, 

“*Why can’t I go with you, Faith, now that 
mother isn’t able to go? I never want better 
fun than to go a berryin’, with good company I 
mean, and this afternoon, for a wonder, I’ve 
got time to be lazy. Say the word and I'll go.’ 

“T looked at Mis. Ford, and she smiled, and 
said, ‘ Yes, Faithy dear, go just the same, and 
then you won’t lose your berries after all.’ 

“So we started off as gay and happy as you 
can think. How well I can remember that 
afternoon! The sun was shinin’ hot, and there 
wa’n’t a breath of air stirrin’ in the leaves; 
the grasshoppers chirped in the medder grass, 
but the birds seemed to think it was too warm 
to sing, and the cattle laid under the trees in 
the pasture. The sky was so blue that it 
seemed to lie all of a hazy mist over the hills 
as far off as you could see. 

“In the first place we went down to ileus 
Dunson’s medder, but the grass was nigh ready 
for mowin’, so it seemed a pity to tramp it 





down, and besides ’t was so hot that we calki- 
lated ’t would be better to go to the Bennett 
Woods; the berries there was all those long, 
slim wood-berries, to be sure, but we thought 
we could make ’em do very well. Them was 
the grandest woods I ever see; the trees were 
so tall, and the underbrush a’most all cleared 
away, leavin’ the ground soft and grassy. 
Hardly any sunshine could get through the 
leaves, and what did broke up among the 
branches and laid all quiverin’ and tremblin’ 
on the ground. ’T wa’ n’t so good pickin’ as we 
expecied, so we went a good ways further’n 
we meant to afore we got our baskets full. 
Then we thought we’d rest awhile, so we set 
down on a little knoll covered with moss, and 
I trimmed his hat with oak leaves, and he 
made me a wreath of the red checkerberries 
and their green leaves, and put it around my 
head, praising my hair—you would n’t think it 
was long and black once, Allie—while he fast- 
ened it. So we kept on chattin’ and laughin’, 
till all at once a rumblin’ noise like thunder 
made us both start. Sure enough, while we 
was too engaged to mind it, a shower’d been 
comin’ up, and now the sky was all black and 
the wind was risin’ fast. In a minute or two 
more it tore through the woods in a perfect 
hurricane, fairly bendin’ over the trees in its 
way. It was frightful to hear the boughs creak 
as they twisted and tossed about, and all the 
while the thunder came nearer and nearer, till 
it burst in great claps right over our heads. 
Then the rain began to pour down, and all the 
air was bright with the lightnin’, 

“*There’s no use tryin’ to get home till the 
shower’s over, Faith,’ said Harry, ‘but we’d 
best get out o’ the woods as soon as we can,’ 

“We hurried along without sayin’ much— 
somehow I always felt as though God talked in 
the thunder, and’t was well for us to be still. 
Pretty soon we heard a dull crash off in an- 
other part of the woods, and by ’n by another, 
and we knew ’t was trees fallin’, and we 
could n’t tell where the next one would be. 
Then there come a blindin’ flash, and there 
was a great tree just one side of us, with the 
bark peeled from top to bottom, and down 
crashed a heavy bough right over my head. 
Harry snatched me away just in time to save 
me. ‘Thank God!’ he said, in such a voice as 
I never heard afore, I shivered and my breath 
came tight and hard, but as I looked up in his 
face there was a look in it that made my heart 
take a quick leap and then stand atill. 

“« Faith,’ he whispered, and I could feel his 
breath on my cheek, ‘ Faith, are you not mine 
in this world or the next?” 
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“T could n’t speak, but it all came to me how 
I had loved him ever since we were little chil- 
dren together, and { just put my hand into 
his’n. He knew what I meant, and he lifted 
up my face so that he could look into my eyes, 
and kissed me for the first time in his life. 
Someway or other I wasn’t afraid any more 
after that. 

“ Before long it stopped rainin’ and came out 
clear and bright again. I remember we were 
quite still goin’ home, and we found Mis. Ford 
up and watchin’ for us, for she’d been real 
worried to have us out in such a storm. I felt 
my cheeks flush up when she spoke to me, and 
she looked from one of us to the other, a little 
surprised. Harry just glanced at me, then he 
stepped up to his mother and kissed her. 
- *Mother, dear,’ he said, ‘Faith is not to be my 
sister any longer, but she will be your daughter 
all the more,’ 

“Mis. Ford put both her arms around me, 
and there were tears in her eyes, as she said, 
‘Faith, I have wished for this a great while.’ 
Then she went into the house. Harry asked 
me to come in, but I said, ‘ No, aunt Hitty ’d 
be scared, may-be, and I must go home.’ 

“Sure enough, aunt Hitty ’d been in a great 
fright, but as soon as she saw that I was safe she 
began to scold because my gown was so draggled 
with the rain, and said she should think I was 
old enough to come home when there was a 
storm a comin’ up. She wished I'd go straight 
and take off that frock, as I had put on ciean 
in the mornin’, for it’d have to go into the 
wash-tub again. Dear knowed I made more 
work every day I lived than I’d ever know 
enough to do! Sometimes it made me angry 
to have aunt Hitty talk so, for I really did try 
to please her the best I could, but this time it 
did n’t seem a bit hard to keep my temper, so 
I answered her very pleasant and went up 
stairs to change my frock. ~ 

“ Well, the time went on till the Summer was 
a’most gone, I was very happy, not that Harry 
was any kinder’n he’d always been, but there 
was a difference that we both understood. 
Mis. Ford said I ought to tell aunt Hitty, and 
I knew I had too, but it did seem as if I could 
do any thing else sooner’n that. I felt sure 
she’d say I was silly and childish, and tell me 
that she would n’t have any such nonsense, and 
I could n’t bear to have her talk so. 

* “But one evenin’ betwixt daylight and dark, 
afore the candle was lighted, I made up my 
mind that it was a wicked shame for me not to 
tell her, when shed done so much for me, and 
that I would do it any way. I tried to speak 
a good while afore I could, and when I did get 





the words out my voice could n’t have been 
nateral, for she answered quite sharp, 

“*Well, what? If you want to say any 
thing, do say # without whinin’ “aunt Hitty” 
that way.’ 

“IT wasn’t goin’ to be discouraged, and I 
crept up to her and put my head in her lap, 
as I never could remember o’ doin’ before, and 
says I, 

“*T have got something to tell you, aunt 
Hitty. I’m promised to Harry Ford.’ 

“She kind o’ started and let her knittin’ 
work fall out of her hands. 

“When? says she, after a while. 

*** Since last June,’ says I, and I was all of 
a tremble for fear she’d ask why I had n’t told 
her before, but she did n’t say a word more, till 
finally she said she must get up and light a 
candle, for she’d dropped some stitches and 
could n’t see to take ’em up without a light. 

“It was pretty early yet when she told me 
I’d best go to bed, so I took a candle and 
went up stairs. I didn’t go to sleep, but I 
laid a great while thinkin’ with my eyes shut. 
After a while I heard aunt Hitty lock the doors 
and come up. She passed by her own door and 
came to mine; she stood still a minute and 
then opened it very soft. I didn’t stir, and 
she came on tiptoe to the bed and stood over 
me thinkin’ I was asleep. I could feel that she 
was lookin’ right in my face, but I kept still as 
a mouse, for fear she would n’t like it if she 
thought I knew she was there. At last she 
turned away, but in a minute she came back 
and bent over and kissed me. Then I felt her 
cheek all wet with tears. She heaved a deep 
sigh and went out; she had never kissed me 
before that I remember, and I’d never known 
her to cry till then; but ever since that night 
I’ve been sure that her heart was alive after 
all, if only any body could get to it. It wasn’t 
half so hard for me not to feel cross at any 
thing she said or did afterwards. I’m sure 
now that she’d been crossed in her time, and 
thinkin’ o’ me made the old trouble fresh and 
new. I don’t believe there’s a heart in the 
world, Allie, but what’s got something kind 
and tender in it, if one could go deep enough. 

“That Winter Mis. Ford took a dreadful bad 
cold onto her lungs. She was always rather 
subject to a cough, and this time it hung on 
and hung on, and she could n’t get rid of it no 
way. She didn’t seem to mind it much, but 
some way it frightened me from the very first 
to hear her cough. It seemed as though she 
was n’t so strong as she had been, and she was 
so pale, except one red spot on her eheek that 
felt hot as fire. Aunt Hitty had spoke about 
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it, too, and yet’t was a great shock to both of 
us when Harry rushed in one night to ask us 


to go to his mother while he run for the doctor. 


He didn’t stop to tell what the matter was, 
but when we got there we found she’d been 
raisin’ blood. The pillow was all stained a 
bright red, and she was too weak to move. 

“I knew by the doctor’s face the minute he 
looked at her that there wa’ n’t no hope, even 
before he told aunt Hitty so in the kitchen. I 
tried to keep up and comfort poor Harry, but 
it seemed as if my own heart would break. 
The next day she seemed better, but from that 
time she kept failin’. Harry and I took all the 
care of her, till the last of January, when she 
died and went to be the angel that she had 
been, all but the wings, for years afore. 

“All that year Harry worked for Square 
Dunson, and the brown house was shut up. O, 
how lonesome it was! I kept the flower-beds 
weeded all Summer; that was all I could do, 
and I could n’t bear to see any thing she had 
loved go to waste. 

“About that time there was a great talk 
about goin’ West to make money. The West 
meant York State then, though that’ll seem 
queer to you, Allie. A number o’ families were 
makin’ their calkilations to go the next Spring, 
and as Harry had a good chance to sell the old 
house, he caught the fever and wanted to go 
too. Of course he was goin’ to take me along. 
I was n’t quite so pleased with the idea as he 
was; it was nateral that I should love the place 
where I’d been born and brought up, and then 
I thought aunt Hitty ’d been a good deal better 
suited to have us stay where he was. How- 
ever, Harry’s heart was set on goin’ and I 
would n’t oppose him. 

“Aunt Hitty gave me a great store o’ linen 
tc go to housekeepin’ with, and the day was all 
fixed for our weddin’, when she had a stroke o’ 
the numb palsy. She laid for a number o’ 
weeks so low that we didn’t know whether 
she ’d live or die, then she begun to get better 
slowly, but she had no more use of her lower 
limbs or her right arm, than as if they ’d been 
dead, and her mind seemed broken and partly 
gone. And what was queer, she wa’ n’t willin’ 
that any body should do any thing for her but 
me, and least of all Harry; she could n’t bear 
to have him in her sight. Even I could n’t 
scarce ever suit her, do the best I possibly 
could. 

“Harry said he’d give up goin’ West, and 


we'd be married, and I could take care of aunt’ 


Hitty just the same; but when we spoke to her 
she would n’t hear a word to my bein’ married 
at all, She said that I was the most ongrateful 





thing that ever breathed, to think o’ such a 
thing when she was so bad off, and she’d been 
like a mother to me ever since 1 was born. 
She might ‘a’ known ’t would ’a’ been just so; 
young folks was always selfish, and a great 
many other things she said that I won’t tell 
now, but the long and the short of it was that 
I promised her I’d give up all thought of it 
till she was willin’, You see I felt ’twas my 
duty to do it, notwithstandin’ it seemed hard 
and onreasonable. But say all I could, I 
could n’t make Harry feel about it as I did. 
He said I hadn’t no right to make us both 
miserable for a foolish whim of aunt’s that 
might last as long as she lived; that she wasn’t 
herself at all, and wouldn’t be contented any 
way. I’d promised to be his wife, he said, 
and ’t wa’ n’t for me to take it all back so, He 
urged me very often, but I’d made up my mind 
to do what was right, and I meant to stick to it, 
but it almost broke my heart when he said that 
I never could ’a’ loved him as he did me, or I 
would n’t ’a’ give him up so contentedly. 

“As the time went on Harry was so kind 
o’ onsettled that I couldn’t help seein’ that 
’t was best for him to go away as he’d calki- 
lated, even though he had to leave me behind. 
So I persuaded him to go, without lettin’ him 
know what a deathly sickness come over me 
when I thought of his bein’ so far away. It 
was desperate hard for me to keep up at the 
last; he was full of hope, but I knew aunt 
Hitty better ’n he did, and I thought ’t would 
be a long time afore she’d alter her mind. 
After he was gone I went away alone, and if 
ever I prayed in my life it was then, that God 
would take care of Harry and help ™e to be 
patient. I tell you, Allie, it’s a blessed thing 
to get hold of the dear Savior’s hand; you 
never can know how blessed till earthly com- 
forts fail. 

“It did n’t turn out to be very long that aunt 
Hitty needed me, after all, She only lived a 
year and a half, and was carried off by a slow 
fever. I got along with her very well, though 
’twas a real task to take care of her, bein’ 
helpless as a baby, and yet amazin’ particaler 
and hard to be suited. Of course I was lone- 
some thinkin’ of Harry, and wonderin’ what he 
was doin’, and whether he was sick or well, for 
I could n’t hear from him often—letters was 
costly in them days, and they wa’ n’t *lways 
sure to get to the right place when they was 
once sent. I used to mind it most at night. 
I slept in a cot bed in aunt Hitty’s room, so as 
to wait on her if she wanted any thing, and I 
got a notion o’ bein’ very wakeful. I always 
had a dreadful feelin’ about the wind, and 
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sometimes as I laid there and heard it come 
moanin’ around the house, rattlin’ the shutters, 
and makin’ the boughs of the old beech-tree 
knock against the window, it seemed to me 
that it wailed out words that I could under- 
stand as well as if somebody had spoke ’em. 
lt was foolish, but I could n’t help it then, and I 
would lie thinkin’ of Harry for hours together. 

“ But I felt paid for all the sacrifice I’d made 
for aunt Hitty, when, just before she died, her 
mind seemed to come all clear again, and she 
told me I’d been a good girl to her, and she 
was sorry she ’d been so selfish as to stand in 
the way of my marryin’. She hoped Harry 
and I would be happy, she said, and then she 
kissed me for the second and last time in her 
life, and closed her own eyes with her left 
hand, and died as easy as a baby ’d go to sleep. 

“Well, when the will was read, of course 
aunt Hitty’s property was all left to me; but it 
never did me no good, for an old dispute come 
up about the title that I never did quite under- 
stand, but any way ’t was in law a good while, 
and finally went against me, so that nothin’ of 
much account was left. But by that time 
Harry had come after me. He’d got quile a 
clearin’ and put up a snug log house, and got 
it all ready for me. 

“It was in May ’t we was married and started 
off. We had to go in a wagon then, and over 
very bad roads a part of the way, and it took 
a great while to go—’most as many cays as it 
does hours now. I was too happy to think I 
was tired, and yet I wa’n’t sorry when one 
afternoon, a’most sundown, we come in sight of 
our own house. Harry was worried for fear 1’d 
be disappinted, but I wasn’t one mite, for the 
house stood in a real pretty place, and there 
was a brook runnin’ past the door that made 
me think of the Elder Brook to home. Harry 
knew I liked trees around the house, so he’d 
left the handsomest ones, and he said I should 
have all the flowers I could take care of. I 
remember how the tears stood in his eyes when 
I showed him a root o’ the same sweet brier 
that used to grow under Mis, Ford’s window, 
that I’d fetched to plant by our’n. 

“There wa’ n’t but one room in the house, 
but I got along first-rate, and was just as happy 
4s a queen on a throne. We had some neigh- 
bors, and real good ones, too, that had gone 
there from our own village, so that it didn’t 
seem lonesome at all. Still, livin’ in a new 
country meant a great many hardships, Allie, 
that you can’t have any idea of, and there 
was a good deal that would ’a’ been very hard 
to bear, if love hadn’t ’a’ helped to make it 
light. But I won’t stop to talk about that now. 





“How plain I remember when our first baby 
came; that was your uncle Charles, Allie. I 
thought I never felt any thing so soft as his 
little cheek, and his silky rings o’ brown hair 
that was just like his father’s; and when I 
pressed him up to my face, and felt his little 
hand on my bosom, it seemed as if I was too 
glad to live. Then Harry took to him so; 
some men ain’t a mite patient with babies, 
but he never was happier than when he could 
take care of him. ’T wa’ n’t many months afore 
the baby got to know him, and would jump 
and crow when I held him up to the window 
to see his father come from work. 

“ As time went on there were more babies to 
look afler—there was six in all, four boys and 
two girls. 

“ All the first years we had good luck with 
the farm, and after awhile we built a little frame 
house and moved into it. But by and by 
things didn’t go so well. Harry meant to 
manage every thing for the best, but one 
trouble was, he was too careful for me, and 
often and often he would go and buy things 
to please me that I knew we couldn’t well 
afford to have, and yet it seemed real ongrate- 
ful not to act pleased when he’d taken so 
much pains, 

“Then we had a bad season for three years 
runnin’, and scarcely no crops at all, and that 
meant a great deal of trouble for folks like us, 
that had n’t much of any thing else to depend 
on, Then the fourth year there was an ailment 
among cattle, and most all our stock died off. 
The children were sick a great deal that year, 
and doct’rin’ was amazin’ costly. I tried not 
to be discouraged, and all the more because 
I could see how it was all wearin’ on Harry. 
I was never so apt to borrer trouble as he was, 
and yet I could n’t but be very oneasy when I 
saw we were gettin’ into debt, without much 
prospect of gettin’ out again that I could see. 

“One day late in November, when the snow 
was on the ground, [’d got supper ready, and 
set a mendin’ Harry’s coat, and waitin’ for him 
to come from the woods where he’d been all 
day choppin’. The two oldest boys had gone 
with him, and your aunt Emily set by the fire- 
place crackin’ nuts for the little ones, and 
throwin’ the shells in the fire. All to once I 
heard the gate slam hard together, and some- 
body runnin’ up the walk. In a minute more 
your uncle Charles burst the door open, and 
stood there white as a sheet, shaking all over, 
and his eyes almost starting from bis head. I 
could n’t get my breath to speak, but the poor 
child gasped out, ‘O, father! the tree—they ’re 
coming with him,’ and broke down sobbing and 
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crying. Then I knew what had happened. I 
think I turned dizzy for a minute, but it was 
only for that long, for the children begun to 
cry and pull my gown. So I said, ‘Don’t cry, 
darlin’s, if father’s hurt it’ make him feel 
worse to see you cry. 
me. Charles, help me bring out the cot bed 
before the fire, and you, Emily, run for the 
bundle o’ linen in the blue enpboard.’ 

“By that time I heard the men coming. 
There were three o’ the neighbors bringin’— 
O, Allie! could that bleeding, broken body be 
all that was left of my Harry? Don’t mind my 
cryin’, dear; the tears come fast now, though 
I could n't shed any then. 

“T looked for his face, and my heart dropped 
like lead, 

“* He is n't dead,’ said one of the men quickly, 
‘but he’s hurt powerful bad. The tree fell right 
across him, and he’s jammed awful.’ 

“T could n’t speak, but we got him onto the 
bed in front o’ the fire. Somebody ’d gone for 
the doctor already, but ’t was a good ten mile, 
and I knew by the death-look on his face that 
he’d be past help before it come. 

“T put my face close down to his and called 
him. It seemed as if I gave him some of my 
own life for the minute, for his eyelids gave a 
quiver and opened wide. Thank God! ’t was his 
own loving eyes that looked up at me yet. His 
lips sort o’ moved, and I held my ear close. I 
thought he asked for the children, so I called 
them to come where father could see them. 
Little Nat was only two years old, and when I 
held him up in my arms he was afraid, and hid 
his face in my neck. But when I said, ‘Won't 
Nattie kiss father? he reached down and 
kissed him on his lips. I could see Harry tryin’ 
to speak again, and I made out to understand, 
‘Children—your mother—take care.’ He never 
spoke again, or seemed to know any thing, 
though he breathed till nigh midnight. The 
neighbors did all they could for me, but before 
daylight I was very sick, and the next day, 
Allie, your mother was born. She was‘a weakly 
little thing at first, and folks said what a pity 
she lived at all; but, O, if they could ’a’ known 
the comfort that baby was to me, they never 
could ’a’ spoke like that! When her little help- 
less head lay on my arm, and her blue eyes 
looked up in my face, it just seemed to me that 
she knew all my trouble, and was sent to me 
out of the heaven where her father had gone. 

“T had called myself a Christian a good many 
years, but I don’t think I had half known 
what it was to trust God till one day, before I 
was well enough to be up, when my baby was 
about two weeks old. There’d been a hard storm 


I want you all to help. 
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the night afore, and early in the mornin’ I 
heard somethin’ dash against the window at 
the head of my bed, and then fall down flutter- 
ing. Tilda Evans was takin’ care of me, and I 
asked her if she wouldn’t draw the curtain 
and see what it was. So she did, and there 
was a poor little bird caught in between the 
glass and some slats that was nailed outside, 
and the more it beat ils little wings about, the 
tighter it was hung; so I told her to open the 
window and take it in. The children were 
crazy to get it in their hands, but I would n’t 
have it scared any worse, so I said, ‘Tilda, 
open the door and let it fly away.’ She opened 
her hand, and the little thing lay quivering an 
instant, and then shot away like a dart. I 
turned over in bed, and shut my eyes, and the 
words come to me just like a tune that I’d 
heard a great while ago, and a’most forgotten, 
till all at once somebody begun to sing it: 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and not one of them shall fall on the ground 
without your Father.. Fear ye not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
Then a great light that wasn’t of this world, 
Allie, seemed to shine out over all the way 
that had looked so dark before me; a light that 
has never left me in all the years since then, 
I didn’t feel afraid any more, for my Father 
knew all my trouble, and if it wasn’t best for 
me I sheuldn’t have it; and though He might 
be too kind to take it away, yet he would be 
sorry for me through it all and give me the 
strength to bear. 

“ Well, there was a long, cold Winter comin’ 
on, and debis begun to come in here and there, 
even more ’n I’d known about, and there was 
a mortgage on the farm besides. The neigh- 
bors wanted me to put the children out—the 
older ones, I mean—and offered to take ’em, 
one here and another there, but I thought I 
never would do that while 1 could possibly put 
bread in their mouths; and, thank God, the 
time never did come when the family had to 
be broken up. 

“I’m too tired to tell you, Allie, all the 
trials and hard work of those next years. The 
boys did nobly; and though they had to work 
hard early and late, I’m proud to say that 
none of my children ever gave me a cross word 
or an hour’s trouble. I’ve seen ’em all grow 
up good and useful men and women; there 
ain’t one that I should dread to have their 
father ask me for when I meet him in heaven. 
What a little while it will be, Allie, before I 
see him there, and we sha’ n’t mind then that 
he went on before, since I had the Lord to lead 
me, and so didn’t walk any of the way alone.” 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 





BY MRS. MARY EB. NEALY. 





W®* belong to that old fogy class of women 

who believe that we have our rights—our 
natural, our moral, our social, and our political 
rights. There may be, and we know there are, 
a few wrongs to complain of, but these are 
fast becoming righted. When all women who 
wish to can possess and hold their own prop- 
erty—when woman can obtain such employ- 
ment as she is capable of performing, and can 
teceive as good payment for her labor as one 
of the other sex would receive—then we shall 
say that she has all her rights. 

We have our nataral rights. We are placed 
in household bands upon earth, as mothers, 
sisters, wives, and daughters, and are, as such, 
the most loved, caressed, and cherished—the 
most reverenced and tenderly cared for of any 
other class of human beings. All that man 
hopes, or desires, or aspires to is, that he may 
be worthy of, and do honor to, and minister to 
the taste of the woman he loves. This is the 
Utopia of all his dreams. He will even sacri- 
fice his ambition, which is said to be his strong- 
est passion, for the sake of winning her affec- 
tion. And where is the woman with a heart 
who would exchange such devotion for any mere 
name upon earth? Who would not rather look 
up to and lean upon his stronger nature than go 
out in the world and mingle with the coarse and 
vile in the fierce political strifes of the land? 
Will such a woman be looked upon tenderly, 
and cherished as something too sacred for vulgar 
eyes to gaze upon? Will a gentleman always 
rise and give his seat to a woman who declares 
in all her actions, “I paddle my own canoe, 
sir?” Will he not rather say, “If she wants 
to be a man she must expect to be treated as 
one. I would not want my wife to act like 
that?” 

We have our rights, morally. For a true 
woman can and does exert an influence that 
Time can never measure. It begins with her 
childhood and goes down through womanhood 
to old age—down through every member of 
her family, and is again handed down by them 
to coming generations. And outside of the 
family circle, wherever a good woman, or a 
talented woman is known, she wields an influ- 
ence to be felt through time and through 
eternity. She has a wide field for her mind 
and heart to develop, and each sad experience 
of her life but makes the mine more rich and 
inexhaustible. Her words may go forth from 
the quiet of her own fireside like wings of fire, 





to shed light and warmth upon sorrowing 
hearts. Who shall say where the influence of 
such women as Mrs. Hemans and Mrs, Brown- 
ing shall cease? Not on the earth for ages, 
and in eternity, perhaps never! And yet both 
of these were true, tender, loving, womanly 
women—asking, not for fame, the “ mockery,” 
but for the meed of love’s kind words alone; 
longing for affection as the parched flower for 
the raindrop, or “tlre vine” for 


“Something round which its tendrils might entwine.” 


And for the love poured out upon them, they 
showered it back a thousand fold upon the 
givers—shedding blessings around them as the 
Spring trees shed fragrant blooms. 

We have our social rights. Sometimes we 
think our country in its far-famed chivalry over- 
does the matier, and gives us more than our 
dues in this matter. For it is always the wo- 
man who is feted, and petted, and {alked of in 
all social gatherings, Even our generals who 
have won their laurels through seas of blood, 
dwindle into nothingness when the time comes 
to open their houses to their admiring votaries. 
It is Mrs, G. who is discussed, and flattered, 
and admired, and criticised. Who ever thinks 
how a gentleman looked at a ball or reception? 
Who ever speaks of the appearance or manners 
of a bridegroom? It is a rare thing. The 
bride is every thing. If the gentleman could 
be suddenly extinguished after the ceremony 
no one but the bride would miss him. It is 
always the lady who is accommodated with the 
best seat in the crowded room, in the railway 
car, and in all assemblies. It is she who is 
assisted into the carriage and out of it—whose 
shawl is carefully folded upon her delicate 
shoulders—w hose packages are carried for her— 
even whose fan is too often considered too much 
of a burden for her. It was to save her deli- 
cate feet from being soiled that the gay young 
courtier threw his broidered cloak in the dirt; 
and even the rough, laboring son of Erin will 
kindly stop his team to assist her across a 
muddy street, setting his boot deep in the dirty 
pool to make a stepping-stone; and in the lat- 
ter case, at least, with no hope of any other 
reward than a smiling “thank you.” Ah, it 
seems to me that instead of not having our 
“rights,” we are in great danger of being 
utterly demoralized by kindness! 

We have our political rights. Certainly all 
that we, with our old-fashioned tastes, will ever 
avail ourselves of, no matter how much they 
may give us. O! when will our ladies learn 
the beauty of being more retiring—more wo- 
manly? We love the old word, which means 
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so much! When will we be done with female 
wire-workers and politicians? There are some 
charitable works which only woman can suc- 
cessfully carry through. It is right she should 
do it. It is one of her noblest prerogatives to 
alleviate sorrow and suffering. But “ woman’s 
rights” —“ female suffrage”—we are sick of 
the names! Woman’s pure and chastening in- 
fluence would die a sure death under such a 
state of things. The beautiful dependence, the 
loving trust—the beautifying of man’s sterner 
nature with her affection—all would be lost, 
and hardened and made coarse, and the glory 
of true womanhood would depart from our 
world, Her refining influence would be over, 
and art in its most ideal beauty could find 
upon earth no type for its imagination to rest, 
and dream, and dote upon. 

The “strongest minded” of all our sex can 
not put down this desire to depend upcn man. 
One Mrs. Dr., whose name is well known in 
our land, and whose masculine dress will at any 
time cause the boys to “quit playing marbles 
on the street ’—even she will devise every pos- 
sible means, and use every stratagem to induce 
a gentleman to walk home with her in the 
evening. It is not because she is timid or 
afraid. O, no! She can go out alone at ten 
o’clock in the evening without hesitation. It 
is the attention she wants. She still has the 
leaven of our grandmothers in her nature, not- 
withstanding all her efforts to put it down. 

O! we are sure that many generations must 
pass away eré our women will all be willing 
to give up this most attractive attribute of 
their natures. It is God-given. We love as 
well to be taken care of and waited upon, as 
the stronger man loves to care for and shield 
us. We are formed smaller and more slender. 
We soften down his sterner nature, and he 
becomes tender and loving. Could we have 
this refining power if we repudiate our sex 
and come out, relying only upon our own 
strength? Our influence, instead of increasing, 
would vanish from the earth. Man is stronger 
in mind and body—woman is stronger in heart 
and soul—in the spiritual essence of humanity. 
Man loves to guard and shield her—he will 
work night and day for the woman he loves. 
Woman loves to trust him and depend upon 
him in all things. And when sickness, and 
sorrow, and misfortune comes to him, then she 
is strong in tenderness, and love, and kindly 
ministry. She will brave danger, and toil, and 
disease for his sake. It is her special province 
to visit the sick and the dying—to bathe the 
burning brow and parched lips, and to breathe 
comfort to the soul in its last strife with mor- 





tality. Wherever a true woman can soothe a 
human heart, there will she be found. It is 
not at the elections that her influence will ever 
shine forth, How can a woman think of such 
contact without shrinking? Never again could 
she be loved with a protecting love. Instead 
of the sensitive plant, she would be likened to 
the cactus, Never again would the artist paint 
her with taper fingers or drooping shoulders, 
tending her flowers, or gazing down with a 
young mother’s pure devotion upon her first- 
blown human flower. Never could the poet 
liken her to the swaying willow, the sweet 
mignonnette, or the pure water-lily, 

e “ Quivering to the blast, 

Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast 

’Mid life’s wild sea.” 

Far better, we think, go back to the middle 
ages, when knights wore ladies’ favors in their 
helmets, and strove at tilt and tournament, 
and in the bloody field, to be worthy of her 
love. O, my sisters! write not Ichabod upon 
the lintels of your doors in this nineteenth 
century. _Man’s nature and women’s’ nature, 
acting upon each other, is the true life. An 
effeminate man is not more contemptible than 
a masculine woman. God’s laws can not be 
gainsayed, Congress can not change them. 
They will yet stand, we hope, while time shall 
last, for the glory of the woman and the honor 
of the man! 

cncmnmniifiinnaianes 


THE REBUKE. 





E put his empty kettle on the table, and 
threw himself on the homely lounge. He 
was a laboring man, his face browned by ex- 
posure. All day long he had been out in the 
sun, upon the top of a house, slating the roof. 
Sometimes his head was giddy and his back 
weak, but he straightened himself with thoughts 
of home and the treasures there. And now, at 
the sound of his footstep, and the sound of his 
voice, dimples break over smooth red cheeks, 
and loving fingers play with his curls. He 
shuts his eyes to frame the picture in his 
heart—the picture of his wife getting supper— 
the picture of his prattling baby; he feels the 
cool of the evening; and all these things com- 
fort him. Yet he is not quite grateful—not 
wholly, for to-day he saw another picture that 
made him envious; rich Sam Marlowe, riding 
out with his wife and child—a handsome pair— 
Sam, portly, contented, and smiling; his wife, 
with a dainty color in her cheek, and rich gar- 
ments folded about her. 
“He and I were boys together,” said the 
poor man to himself, bending to his work 
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again; “and see how Providence has blessed 
him, for he began with almost nothing. Now 
he keeps a carriage, lives in a beautiful house, 
has married a fortune, and with plenty of 
leisure, can bring up his one boy just as I 
have longed to bring up my little Tom. I, by 
marrying young and poor, have brought bur- 
dens upon Mary’s shoulders that must be hard 
to bear. Five little ones, and only a day la- 
borer yet,” and he sighed wearily. 

“My Mary is a handsomer woman than his 
wife,” he muttered, nursing his misery, “and 
yet she never knew rest. As for taking her 
out for a drive”—he ended the sentence with a 
bitter laugh. ‘ 

Moments passed, during which the cloud grew 
thicker and heavier. A neighbor passing by 
told of a strange disease that had lately ap- 
peared in their midst; the doctors called it 
diphtheria, she said, and it was a terrible and 
fatal sickness. Then the door shut and the 
voiee faded away, but the something dreary did 
not pass from the man’s heart—-the phantom 
horse and rider, the envy and the care. 

Suddenly there was a sound of alarm in the 
bright kitchen. 

“ Harry, come here!” 

He arose slowly, and passed through the 
door of a plain little parlor. 

His wife held the baby in her erms; the 
other children were gathered anxiously about 
her looking on. 

“What can be the matter with him! He 
seemed well enough till now. But his lips are 
bine, and suddenly he ceased to play, and hear 
how he draws his breath! Harry, he is very 
sick; you must go for the doctor.” 

Harry started at once; little Herbert was his 
idol—a most beautiful and attractive child, 
winning and loving—a very angel in the hum- 
ble home. It was not long before the physician 


was in their midst. His first glance was start- |. 


ling, his second grave. Herbert was very ill; 
the terrible sickness was upon him in its most 
fearful form, All that night they ministered to 
him in his agony, for they felt that in his 
struggles the little frail flower would soon be 
broken from the stalk, though shielded by the 
tenderest care. And, alas! when morning broke 
in unbroken brightness, the sweet face of the 
babe was set toward it, but it saw no light; 
the spirit had gone to its upper home, and left 
the house desolate. 

How long a time elapsed no one knew in 
that household, for the hours passed unheeded; 
but death came again and again, and Harry 
and his wife stood in their lone home desolate. 
The strong man was bowed to the earth with 





agony. Fora time his reason was threatened. 
He aceused God; he heaped curses on himself. 

“IT was envious of another,” he cried, ‘and 
see how God has smitten me! O, give me 
back my children! Only give me back my 
children! Only give me the blessings of my 
eyes, the jewels of my heart, and I’ll toil like 
a slave—not only through the burning hours 
of the day, but into the blackness and chill of 
midnight. I will live on a crust; I ask not for 
comforts—but give me my children, Lord, for I 
am bereft!” 

His wife, in the midst of her own grief, tried 
to comfort him, but he would not listen to 
reason. He saw only through the crowding 
earth, black with damps and horribly alive 
with insect vitality, the beautiful brows of his 
five little children, hidden away forever. 

While this sorrow was still fresh upon him, 
came a letter postmarked England. His wife 
opened it, and learned that an uncle of whom 
he had heard nothing for years, had died within 
a few months, and left her husband the heir. 

Over the five graves of his little children, a 
treasure of gold was ready to be poured. 
Harry listened with a stony glance. What 
was wealth to him now? “O, for just one 
loving smile from the blue-eyed baby! Take 
the treasure, dear Lord; I don’t want it now— 
rather give me a few feet of earth beside my 
children. Heap up the gold, and put my little 
Berty beside it, living; only for one hour let 
me feel his dear lips pressed to mine, and for 
that choice I would barter every dollar. O, for 
poverty, blessed poverty, with my children!” 

“I say, Harry, do you know that you are 
fast asleep in the draft?” 

Bewildered, up into the thick-bearded face 
of the speaker the laborer gazed. 

- “Well, haven’t you a word of welcome for 
your brother? What do you see with those 
wild eyes of yours? Is the man crazy?” 

‘For Harry flung himself upon his knees, and 
with strong cries thanked God again. Then he 
sprang up and wrung the hand of his sailor 
brother—ran past him, caught his wife and 
kissed her, and gathered his babies about him, 
held them all to his strong, loving heart, while 
great tears rolled down his cheeks. Then as 
his wife looked on wondering, frightened, he 
cried, in a choking voice: 

“T dreamed they were dead, Mary, all dead; 
and I thank God that it was only a dreadful 
dream. Never, never, shal] I be envious again.” 

And that was the way the repining husband 
and father was led to give up envy and all 
uncharitableness. Truly, sometimes the Spirit 
doth come to instruct us in our dreams. 
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Ehe Ehildren’s Hepository. 





MARY'S PEARLS. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





| pred had a beautiful pearl, which she car- 
ried with her every-where she went. It 
caused her cheeks to glow and her eyes to 
eparkle, and though she did not at all times 
realize its worth, yet its possession made her 
wonderfully happy. She was not always good 
and kind, but people would say, ‘“ Never mind, 
when she loses her pearl we shall expect better 
things of her; those who have such pearls as 
hers will be wayward now and then; let us be 
patient and loving, for our harsh words would 
sadly dim her pearl, and perhaps fill her eyes 
with tears.” So Mary was seldom scolded and 
always kindly cared for, and yet Mary would 
say, now and then, “I can’t bear my pearl. 
If I could only get rid of it, how glad I shonld 
be! It makes me go to school and keep quiet, 
and it makes me mind father and mother, and 
grandfather and grandmother, and all my un- 
cles and aunts that come to the house. One 
says, ‘Don’t do that,’ and another says, ‘You 
must do this,’ and all because my pearl makes 
me so little! If it wasn’t for my pearl, I 
suppose I should have to sew and do ever so 
much work, and never play nor feel like play- 
ing. I don’t believe grandsire Longface ever 
had a pearl like mine; see him sitting all day 
long in his old arm-chair. He do n’t know 
what he’s talking about. He says, ‘Ben, go 
catch the horse—that ’s a good boy!’ Grand- 
sire Longface is my grandfather’s father, and he 
tells my grandfather to ‘go catch the horse— 
that’s a good boy!’ Now, I do n’t believe that 
he ever had my pearl. The idea that he was 
ever ‘little’ and went to school! What’s the 
ase of going to school, if every body must for- 
get every thing at last and get to be gray, and 
crooked, and foolish? Mother says every body 
was young once. What a funny baby grand- 
sire Longface must have been!” 

Thus run Mary’s thoughts, till one day when 
her father said, ‘“‘Grandsire has found his ‘lost 
pearls.’” Mary looked up surprised, and he 
added, “in heaven, my little girl. Perhaps, my 
dear Mary, he has found even the fair pear', 
‘childhood,’ which you are sometimes so anx- 
ious to lose.” ° 

Mary cried to think she had sometimes shrunk 





from grandfather Longface because his face 
wore such sad marks of age, and she wished 
that if he were indeed a little child in heaven, 
he might come to her in dreams and tell her of 
the happy change in which he rejoiced, and tell 
her that he had forgiven her for shrinking from 
him when he asked to lay his hand upon her 
soft curls, for—poor man!—his dim old eyes 
could not see the beauty of her hair, and her 
merry laugh was to him faint as if afar off. 

The old grandsire was buried, and flowers 
bloomed over him, and Winter storms came 
year after year till Mary exchanged the pearl, 
childhood, for another. She was a tall girl 
now, with fewer sports and more vexations— 
with harder studies and severer trials—with 
more plans and more doubts. She sometimes 
thought her younger sister Fanny very much 
in the wey, and called her a “childish, silly 
little girl ;” for Mary’s new pearl, “ youth,” 
although very much like her old one, “ child- 
hood,” had made her very proud, and she 
thought that she had not much to learn, and 
looked with contempt upon little girls, espe- 
cially if they did not like to be called “little.” 
Still she did not mean to be unkind, and was 
often happy to amuse the little ones who showed 
her such respect as she thought she deserved. 
What a pity that she felt that she was so old 
and wise! 

Mary at the same time possessed two other 
pearls of great value. One of these filled 
the house in which she lived with rare com- 
forts, and made every nook and corner of her 
home beautiful. It caused her to be clad in 
beautiful garments, and it carried her here and 
there—away from the dusty city in Summer 
hundreds of miles—till she saw great lakes and 
lofty mountains, and such green fields as hund- 
reds of city girls only dream of. 

But this pearl, “ wealth,” was of but little 
value compared with the one which gave her 
kind words—tenderness—and fond attentions in 
sickness and in health. Once, when her feet 
had wandered in a dangerous path, it snatched 
her even from death itself. Beautiful pearl! 
often the rich treasure of the poor and lowly— 
cheering the faithful laborer—priceless to young 
and old—the pearl, “love!” 

But Mary’s fortunes changed. She could not 
keep the pearl, “youth;” “ wealth” went, she 
knew not where, and “love” was lost. At last 
Mary was a “stranger in a strange land ”—-old, 
poor, forlorn. But what did it matter? She 
had found a pearl whose brightness was not of 
this world, and it mirrored heaven itself! 
Without it her life would have been desolate 
indeed. She knew that if she treasured this 
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rich gift as she ought, she would at last find 
all the pearls that she had lost, and more than 
that, they would be hers forever and ever! 
When Mary received this “ pearl of great price,” 
there came with it a great scroll written all 
over with sweet words of love and promise. 
Above the promises were written these words: 
“The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
merchaniman seeking goodly pearls: who, when 
he had found one pearl of great price, sold all 
he had and bought it.” 

The promises were such as bless the “ poor in 
spirit’ —" they that mourn shall be comforted,” 
was plainly written; there was a promise to the 
“meek,” the “merciful,” the “pure in heart,” 
and to the “ peace-makers.” 

The pearl and scroll were all that “heart 
could ask, or heaven could give!” 


—_—@———— 


THE SKELETON DANE. 
A BALLAD FOR THE BOYS. 





BY JANUARY SEARLE. 





I wEnNT into an abbey crypt, 
Down under the vaulted floor, 

Where a hundred thousand human bones 
Old Death had piled in store. 

There were shackle-bones, and shanks, and ribs, 
And skeletons entire, 

And stacks of skulls, whose glittering teeth 
White laughters did inspire. 

And round the walls in portraits rude 
Were ranged these ghastly forms; 

Erect they stood in attitude, 
Devised by man and worms. 

And some were little, and some were large; 
And others were tiny things, 

Frameworks, on which th’ red babes were built, 
That flew up to heaven on wings. 

One mighty figure sat on his haunch, 
With one long arm outstretched, 

His legs were crossed and his teeth were set, 
As if waiting away to be fetched. 

A grim, gaunt man in his bones was he, 
With muscles strong and stout, 

And his broad chest looked like a solid wall, 
When he was alive—no doubt! 

It seemed to me like a horrid dream, 
Those skeletons in the gloom, 

As the torchlight flung its ruddy glare 
O’er the arches and roof of the tomb; 

And underfoot, the cold, damp slabs, 
Struck through my blood like ice, 

And on the walls black streaks were scrawled 
In many a strange device. 

The oozing damp and the water-drops, 
The smell of death and decay, 

Black, monstrous spiders and flying bats, 
That love in the dark to stay: 

These were the details of this place, 





Its foul accessories! 
Yet once these bones were walking men, 
Whose souls now walk the skies. 
Their forbears, long ere they began, 
Were insect, beast, and bird; 
And further back the worm, from which 
His spine was sure inferred! 
The worm the symbol of the spine! 
From which did radiate 
The wondrous epic of the man, 
™n God-like form and state! 
But when these ugly bones I saw, 
These skulls which I admire— 
For strength, form, color, light, and shade— 
These jeweled joints of fire— 
I was appalled before the show, 
And marveled more and more, 
What strange, wild, thrilling history 
Each brought to England's shore. 
Tradition said that on a bridge 
Hard by the abbey moat— 
An old stone bridge with three ascents, 
Which met at the top—it wrote— 
While at the foot of each stairway 
An effigy carved in stone, 
Of Ethelbert, Cuthbert, Alfred the Great, 
Sat each on his rock alone— 
That on this bridge a pirate crew 
Of Danes and Jutes were slain, 
What time they fired the Abbey of Croy, 
And were carrying off their game. 
The chief, it said, was a red-haired man, 
Of a giant build and grim. 
He owned the name of Jarl Odin; 
In his land there was none like him. 
The praying monks, while their good house 
Was burning fierce and wild, 

Woke up like men and followed the Danes, 
And the bridge with their corses piled. 
For each Northman was as drunk as a lord, 

A right Valhalla drunk! 
And they were smashed with the ax and sword 
By the cowled and conquering monk. 
They gathered the bodies into a heap, 
Each face was sullen and dark, 
And then they were thrown in the abbey crypt, 
For the worms to pick them stark. 
I knew the tradition well from my youth, 
And remembered it that night, 
As I gazed on the squatting skeleton Dane 
That grinned in the red torch-light. 
Quoth I, “ Old Bones! are you the Jarl, 
The leader of this crew? 
I fain would hear your history out, 
And that of your Vikings too. 
And I fain would learn what brought you here, 
Above all other places; 
And how the monkery folks did live, 
And the pictures of their faces. 
What made you burn that abbey fair— 
Fairest in all the land? 
What gold, and silver, and jewels you stole, 
To share with your robber band? 
And most of all, what made you go 
Into the abbey vaults, 
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Where they kept their pipes and puncheons of wine, 
And the ale brewed from the malts. 
Thou wert not wise e’en as a thief 
And a pirate of the sea! 
And he who has work to do and drinks 
Should never more work for me, 
For when his wits are wanted most 
To scheme a scheme, or fight, 
To hold his own, or another's to take, 
He knows not the wrong from the right. 
A slavering idiot, ass, and knave, 
He can not think or act, 
But lies at the mercy of every foe 
As you did though well backed. 
You brought your slaughter on yourselves 
By getting drunk at the vats. 
Had you not been drunk you'd have got off well, 
And never been here with the rats. 
The skeleton rattled his old, gray bones, 
Which were the abbey’s bequeath; 
Said he, “I’m that Jarl, and these are my men,” 
And he laughed a white laugh with his teeth. 
“ Fierce salvages we, who lived on the sea, 
No better did we know, 
Than kill the fat monks and burn their church, 
When a viking we did go. 
And as for the drinking of that drink, 
Which killed us every one, 
We followed the teach of the priests who preach, 
Whose heads be the guilt upon! 
Walhalla, you know, was the Norseman’s heaven, 
And Hiemdal kept the gate; 
Where a thousand gods, with Thor at their head, 
Did revel in drunken state. 
Drink was the eat, and the meat, and the all, 
Of these jolly drunk gods and topers; 
And those who did follow brave Balder the good 
In Walhalla were interlopers. 
For Balder, he delighted to see 
Men seber, and happy, and wise; 
But we Vikers liked drink, and our brews drank 
we, 
Till death knocked the caul from our eyes. 
And then we found out that pale Balder the good 
Was the Norsemen’s only friend; 
That a drunken heaven would be hell at the best, 
And worse, with no money to spend. 
I hear the news of the world outside, 
And I laugh till my teeth do chatter! 
Your Christian folks are no better than we 
Poor pirates were, for that matter! 
By Odin! thou son of somebody's son! 
’T is a drunken world and bad! 
I've heard the bell toll for many a soul, 
Whom drink has sent raving mad. 
Tn yon dark corner below the bars, 
Where the moon grins at us o’ nights, 
Lie heaps of the bones of your drunken sons, 
In a glamour of sparkling lights. 
I counted their skulls for centuries five, 
As they piled them up in the dark, 
And thought what a necklace they 'd make for 
Death, 
The skeleton, grim and stark. 


We pisetes did as we were taught 
Voi. XXVII.—32 





By the Saga books of the Norse; 

We were true to the drinking faith of the gods, 
And, therefore, felt no remorse. 

But you—the merciful Jesus Christ, 
Forswear in your drunken strife; 

Though he would not willingly see you die, 
And taught you the way of life. 

You do what he tells you not to do; 
Yon drink, and lie, and swear; 

Against your neighbor and neighbor’s wife 
False witness you do bear. 

He came to bring you peace on earth, 
Sweet peace and mercy mild, 

You make earth hell, and mercy hate, 
And mock the good Mary’s child. 

How many drunkards laden with crime, 
How many broken hearts 

Have gone to the grave and the regions beyond 
Since Death struck us down with his darts? 

You could not count them up in a life, 
They darken the stars of God. 

Go, go, my friend, help your Christians to mend, 
And with us let them share not the rod.” 


. It was all too true that the old Jar! said, 


My lecture to him was ill-timed; 
Pluck first the mote from thy own dark eye, 
Thy heart it is sore begrimed. 
Dress thou thy soul in robes of white, 
Touch not the unclean thing, 
Then to thy cry the lost will fly, 
And the heavens with gladness ring. 


—_—e——— 


LITTLE ALICE'S RESOLUTION. 





|B pissin ALICE arose one bright May morn- 
ing just as the sun was peering through the 
white curtains of her little chamber, and after 
offering a simple morning’ prayer from the 
depths of her happy heart, she easily prepared 
herself for breakfast. How beautiful the earth 
looked, all sparkling with dew-drops, and how 
merrily the birds sang in the tops of the apple- 
trees! Alice’s heart grew happier still as she 
looked out upon them, and listened to the sweet 
hymnings. All was astir in the yards below, 
The speckled hen bustled about her ten chick- 
ena, anxious to pick them up a breakfast of 
stray worms and bugs; the big Shanghai stood 
on a stone and poured forth a blast from his 
clarion, which might have awakened an army. 
Alice laughed at his pompous, ungainly figure, 
which seemed still more uncouth by contrast 
with the stately peacock, which just then swept 
down the carriage-walk. It was, indeed, a 
lovely morning, and the little girl had arisen 
just in time to appreciate its beauties. It al- 
ways makes us happier and better to sympa- 
thize with the lovely and beautiful in nature. 
It brings us nearer to God, the source of all 
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true loveliness, and makes us love more dearly 
all the creatures he has made. 

“T will see if I can not do good to some one 
this day,” said Alice. “I know I am only a 
little girl, but I feel sure I can do something,” 
and with this good resolution in her heart, she 
descended to the dining-room, just as the bell 
rang for family worship. 

When breakfast was ready, the baby worried 
and cried, and would not sit on the carpet as 
usual and amuse himself. Mother looked weary, 
and it was plain her head ached badly. 

“Please let me take Willie, mother?” said 
Alice. “I would just as lief wait, and I know 
he will be quiet with me.” 

“I should be very glad if you could divert 
him, Alice; he is cutting his teeth, and has 
worried all night. Poor little fellow!” 

Alice borrowed Frank’s marbles, and sat 
down, with baby on the carpet. The bright- 
hued balls pleased him, and he loved to roll 
them about with his little fat hands. His sis-" 
ter patiently gathered them up when they rolled 
beyond his reach, and thus the meal-time passed. 
She did not envy her brother his warm break- 
fast; the thought of helping her dear, kind 
mother, was a hundred times more satisfaction. 
The influence of a good example is often con- 
tagious, and afber breakfast the usually careless, 
whistling Frank sat down and played with the 
baby while Alice was eating. 

She did not conclude now that she had done 
enough for one day, but after baby had drank 
his cup of new milk, she coaxed him into the 
cradle, giving him one of her gayest toys, and 
then sung a sweet, lulling song, which pres- 
ently soothed the weary, restless little one into 
a quiet, refreshing slumber. It more than re- 
paid her for all her trouble to hear her mother 
say, “Dear Alice, you have helped me a great 
deal this morning, and your little brother will 
feel much better for a good sleep.” 

Just then grandpa entered, leaning on his 
staff, and walking feebly, as he felt more than 
usually unwell that morning. Alice sprang to 
his side and assisted him to cross the room, 
where his easy chair was placed beside his fa- 
vorite window. 

“TI will bring you in your toast and tea, 
grandpa, as soon as Margaret makes them,” 
she said cheerily. 

“Thank you, my child, but I do not care 
much for them; my appetite is quite poor 
to-day.” P 

“Just try a little,” she added, as she passed 
out into the kitchen. She returned presently, 
with a nicely-laid tray, and placing it before 
him, she broke the egg into his glass, and 





poured out a cup of fragrant tea, chatting 
pleasantly all the while. The old man’s heart 
warmed as he listened to her sanny, cheering 
words, The breakfast was eaten with a relish 
he did not anticipate, and his wasted frame 
was refreshed and invigorated. 

And thus she passed her day, going about 
the house with a sunny face, which radiated 
cheer, and doing good to every one around her. 
Not even the old cat and the chickens were left 
outside her efforts and sympathies. When she 
went to rest that night, her heart was full of 
sunshine, and with a thankful spirit she re- 
newed her good resolution for the coming day. 

Who, my little readers, will form the same, 
and then carry it out as faithfully as did little 
Alice? 

—— ee 


WEEDS. 





” DEAR me, mother!” said George Trafton, 

coming into the house from his work to 
rest awhile, “those hateful weeds have got to 
be so big that it is awful hard work to get them 
out. I am so tired of pulling and digging; and 
half the time the vegetables will come up with 
the weeds.” 

2. “My dear boy,” his mother replied, “the 
weeds should all have been got out when they 
were small. Then it would have been compara- 
tively easy to pull them. Does my boy know 
that his heart is a garden in which there are 
plants and weeds?” 

3. “ Why, no, mother! 
that,” he said. 

4. “Your heart is a garden,” his mother con- 
tinued, “and in it are beautiful plants. But an 
enemy has also sown bad seed in it, which will 
spring up, and unless you pull the weeds out 
when they first make their appearance, they 
will choke up the plants. Every day they are 
growing fast, and taking deeper and deeper root; 
and by and by, unless you get them out now, 
while you are young, they will entirely destroy 
the plants sown by the good Gardener, God, and 
instead of a garden beautiful to look upon, will 
be seen a mass of hateful weeds.” 

5. George was a thoughtful boy, and heeded 
all that his mother said to him; and when he 
returned to his work in the garden, he mentally 
determined that, by the help of his Heavenly 
Father, he would keep his heart free from all 
the weeds of vice, and that nothing bad should 
find a place there. 

6. Have you, dear reader, any weeds in your 
heart? If so, determine that, by the help of 
our Father, you will get them out at once. 
Youth is the time to do the weeding. 


I never thought of 
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Namina CHILDREN.—The day of using nicknames 
never will die out, but the custom of christening chil- 
dren by nicknames and pet names should be strangled 
in the cradle. The rising generation will blush for 
the sentimental silliness of their parents, who bestowed 
these names upon them. A writer says: “ Girls, instead 
of being baptized with such sensible names as Matilda, 
Charlotte, Margaret, or Sarah, are christened ‘Tillie,’ 
‘ Lottie,’ ‘Maggie,’ and ‘Sadie.’ Ellen dwindles into 
‘Ella;’ Susan shrinks into ‘Susie;’ Caroline is made 
ridiculous by being cut down to ‘Linie;’ Emma becomes 
insipid in ‘ Emmie;’ and most wretched of all, the beau- 
tiful name Mary is frittered away in ‘Mamie.’ This 
nicknaming would be all very well if in its use it was 
confined to the family circle; but such names are given 
permanently to children, and the future wives and 
mothers of the land figure in every advertised list of 
letters, and in every school examination, as ‘ Lidies,’ 
‘Susies,’ and ‘Sadies.’ Think of the wife and mother 
of the father of his country christened by the name of 
‘Mamie,’ and ‘ Marthie,’ and of the mother baptizing 
the future hero and statesman as ‘Geordie!’ The First 
Napoleon would have remained a bachelor forever had 
his first wife been named ‘ Josie,’ and he would not have 
troubled an Archduchess of Austria to take the place 
of the discarded Empress had she been named ‘ Minnie 
Loui,’ instead of plain and sensible ‘ Maria Louisa.’” 


A Woman's Hazit.—The eyeing of women by wo- 
men is one of the most offensive manifestations of 
superciliousness now to be met with in society. Few 
observant persons can have failed to notice the manner 
in which one woman, who is not perfectly well-bred, 
or perfectly kind-hearted, will eye over another woman, 
who she thinks is not in such gvod society, and above 
all, not at the time being in so costly a dress as she 
herself is in. It is done every-where, at parties, at 
church, in the street. It is done by women in all 
conditions of life. The very servant girls learn it of 
their mistresses. It is done in an instant. Who can 
not recall hundreds of instances of that sweep of the 
eye which takes in a glance the whole woman and 
what she has on from top-knot to shoe-tie. It can not 
be a new fashion of behavior; but the daily increasing 
pretense of people to superiority, because they can 
afford to spend more money upon their backs than 
others can, makes it at once more common and more 
remarkable even than it was ten or fifteen years ago. 
Men are never guilty of it, or with such extreme 
rarity, and then in such feeble and small-souled speci- 
mens of their sex, that it may be set down as a sin 


not masculine, or at least epicene. But women of 
. 





sense, of some breeding, and even of some kindliness 
of nature, will thus endeavor to assert a superiority 
upon the meanest of all pretenses, and inflict a wound 
in a manner most cowardly, because it can not be 
resented and admits of no retort. If they but only 
knew how unlovely, how positively offensive they make 
themselves in so doing, not only to their silent victims, 
but to every generous-hearted man who observes their 
maneuver, they would give up a triumph at once so 
mean and so cruel, which is obtained at such a sacri- 
fice on their part. No other evidence than this eyeing 
is needed that a woman, whatever be her birth or 
breeding, has a small and vulgar soul. 


A Worp To MotHeErs.—A little one, have you? A 
beautiful first-born, a precious gem, a priceless immor- 
tal, a choice gift of heaven? Well, mother, how are 
you going to train this helpless babe—this little lamb, 
now innocent, guileless? How will you rear it, educate 
it? How? for God, for life eternal, for glory immortal? 
Will you begin now to bend the little twig, in the first 
buddings of life, begin now to impart saving grace, 
plant the germ everlasting, seek for it the pearl of 
pearls, the hope that never dies? Will you watch 
every breath for God, embrace every opportunity to 
instill the preciousness of virtuous modesty and purity? 
Mother, will you watch over this little God-send mo- 
mentarily for good, temporal and spiritual, guard it as 
the apple of the eye against the first approach of evil, 
the least particle of contaminating influence, or vicious 
associations? Meanwhile, beloved, will you water these 
heavenly inculcations with prayer as the dew of heaven? 
Furthermore, will you walk softly, redeeming the time— 
be careful, every step, to exhibit the temper and spirit 
of Christ, set a living, perpetual example of love, mercy, 
and truth, day in, day out? Finally, mother, will you 
carry this precious little jewel constantly in the arms 
of faith, hope, and love—fold the precious charge in 
the very bosom of the Savior? 


‘If He lay His hand on the children, 

My heart will be lighter, I know, 
For a blessing forever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.” 


Nothing short of this continued, steadfast, Bible 
discipline will meet the emergencies of the case. This 
unwavering, ceaseless diligence in the path of duty and 
holy living is what God indicates in the precept, “ Train 


‘up a child in the way he should go: and when he is 


old he will not depart from it.” 


Wat Att Must Expect.—Manhood will come 
and old age will come, and the dying bed will come 
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and the very last look you shall ever cast on your ac- 
quaintances will come, and the agony of the parting 
breath will come, and the time when you are stretched 
a lifeless corpse before the eyes of weeping relatives will 
come, and the coffin that is to inclose you will come, 
and that hour when the company assemble to carry 
you to the church-yard will come, and the throwing in 
of the loose earth into the narrow house where you are 
laid, and the spreading of the green sod over it—all, 
all will come on every living creature who now hears 
me; and in a few little years the minister who now 
speaks, and the people who now listen, will be carried 
to their long homes, and make room for another gen- 
eration. Now all this, you know, must and will bap- 
pen—your common sense and common experience serve 
to convince you of it. 

Perhaps it may have been little thought of in the 
days of careless, and thoughtless, and thankless un- 
concern which you have spent hitherto; but I call 
upon you to think of it now, to lay it seriously to 
heart, and no longer to trifle and delay when the high 
matters of death and judgment, and eternity are thus 
set so evidently before you. And the tidings where- 
with I am charged—and the blood lieth upon your 
own head, and not upon mine, if you will not listen to 
them—the object of my coming among you is to let 
you know what more things are to come; it is to carry 
you beyond the regions of sight and of sense to the 
regions of faith, and to assure you, in the name of 
Him who can not lie, that as sure as the hour of laying 
the body in the grave comes, so surely will also come 
the hour of the spirit returning to the God who gave 
it. Yes, and the day of final reckoning will come, and 
the appearance of the Son of God in heaven, and his 
mighty angels around him, will come, and the opening 
of the books will come, and the standing of men of all 
generations before the judgment-seat will come, and 
the solemn passing of that sentence which is to fix you 
for eternity will come.—Dr. Chalmers. 


Love.—A lady being asked what love was like, 
replied in the following truthful and beautiful lan- 
guage: 

“What is love like?” The love of the world’s 
votaries is like a butterfly's wing. Richly painted 
with gorgeous colors, it entrances the eye, and its 
loveliness steals upon the heart, making all but the 
outer covering to be forgotten; but grasp it with a 
firm hand and try its beauty, and, alas! the many- 
colored tints all fade away. 

‘What is love like?’ The love of-a true-hearted 
friend is like a star beaming in the sky, when no 
other light is seen, and clouds thickly surround it. 
It is like musie that calms the troubled mind. The 
darker the day the firmer the friendship. The more 
agitated and disturbed the heart, the more sweet and 
soothing are the accents of the loved one’s voice. 

“What is love like?” The love of a Christian is 
like the purest diamond, like the “unsullied dew- 
drop,” like infancy smiles, like the fragrance of sweet 
flowers, and like a rainbow’s form. It sparkles 
brightest in adversity; it comes forth pure from all 
trials; it is humble and gentle under temptations, and 
it is supremely beautiful. When the spirit bids adieu 
to earth, and wings its way to the fountain of all 





love, it then decks itself in holiday attire, tunes anew 
its golden harp, and with a form made new and per- 
fect, soars far away to chant a Te Deum of unending 
praise and love. 


VoLTAIRE ON MARRIAGE.—Voltaire said: “ The more 
married men you have, the fewer crimes there will be. 
Marriage renders a man more virtuous and more wise. 
An unmarried man is but half of a perfect being, and 
it requires the other half to make things right, and it 
can not be expected that in this imperfect state he can 
keep the straight path of rectitude any more than a 
boat without an oar, or a bird with one wing, can 
keep a straight course. In nine cases out of ten, 
where married men become drunkards or commit 
crimes against the peace of the community, the founda- 
tion of these acts were laid while in a single state, or 
where the wife is, as is sometimes the case, an un- 
suitable match. Marriage changes the current of a 
man’s feelings, and gives him a center for his thoughts, 
his affections, and his acts. Here is a home for the 
entire man, and the counsel, the affection, the example 
and the interest of his ‘better half,’ keep him from his 
erratic courses, and from falling into a thousand tempt- 
ations to which he would otherwise be exposed. There- 
fore, the friend to marriage is the friend to society 
and to his country.” 


A Lirtte Cu1Lp.—When he awakes first at the 
“peep of day,” and imprints kisses on his parents lips, 
their fragrance is sweeter than that of the morn. The 
music of his voice is like the song of birds at the ap- 
proach of light; his smile more sunny than the first 
entrance of sunbeams into the room. His little arm- 
chair, on high stilts, is scrupulously placed when the 
fast is broken, and he is no unimportant member at 
the family board. During the day, how pleasant the 
pattering of his feet on the staircase, his voice in the 
court-yard, his frequent bursting into the room with 
some new tale! At night he kneels down, whitely clad, 
as before some holy altar, at his mother’s knees, and 
his little prayer goes straight to heaven from a child’s 
heart. “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, 
Thou hast ordained praise.” Not unfrequent, when he 
sleeps, are the mother’s pilgrimages to his couch, while 
under his long lashes and sealed lids, the spirit of a 
cherub seems to dwell. But O, if God, iu his wise 
providence, should change that repose into the sleep 
of death, and the white flowers are placed upon his 
breast, and his little clasped hands, the tears which 
sparkle on his brow are bright, but the bitterest ever 
shed. 


MopEsty AND DociLity 1n THE YounG.—Goethe 
was in company with a mother and daughter, when the 
latter, being reproved for something, blushed and burst 
into tears. He said: “ How beautiful your reproach 
has made your daughter. That crimson hue and those 
silvery tears become her much better than any orna- 
ment of pearls; these may be hung on the neck of any 
woman, but those are never seen disconnected with 
moral purity. A full-blown flower, besprinkled with 
purest hue, is not so beautiful as this child blushing 
beneath her parent’s displeasure and shedding tears of 
sorrow for her fault. A blush is the sign which nature 
hangs out to show where chastity and honor dwell.” 
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“Ir Keeps it in Minp.”—A clergyman writing 
for the American Messenger says: ‘‘ Several little girls 
were in my study, seeking counsel to aid them in | 
becoming Christians. One of them, a dear child not | 
much more than eleven years old, said: 

“*T have n’t been to two or three of the meetings 
lately.’ 

“ Desiring to test her, I answered, 

“‘Tt don’t make us Christians to attend meetings, 
Lizzie.’ 

“*T know that,’ she replied at once, ‘ but it keeps it in 
mind..’ 

“Ts there not much wisdom in the child’s answer? 
‘It keeps it in mind.’ We suffer a slight excuse to 
detain us from the house of God on the Sabbath day. 
Do we have as much in mind at our home the thought 
of God as the one whom we should worship? Are we 
reminded as much of the great facts of our immortality 
and responsibility, remaining away from the sanctuary, 
as if we had gone there? And if we continue in such 
a course for weeks, or months, or even years, is there 
not danger that we shall forget almost entirely that 
there is such a being as the Almighty God?” 


No Srirent PartNEerRs.—A minister was recently 
called upon by a business man, who said: 

“T come, sir, to inquire if Jesus Christ will take me 
as a silent partner?” 

“Why do you ask?” said the minister. 

“ Because I wish to be a follower of him, and do not 
wish any body to know it,” said the man. 

“The reply was, “Christ takes no silent partners! 
The firm must be ‘Jesus Christ & Co.,’ and the names 
of the ‘Co.,’ though they may occupy a subordinate 
place, must all be written out on the sign-board.” 

Reader, are you trying to be a secret Christian? 
Jesus Christ takes no silent partners! 


WHO MADE ALL THAT?—It is related that when 
Napoleon Bonaparte was returning to France from the 
expedition to Egypt, a group of French officers one 
evening entered into a discussion concerning the exist- 
ence of God. They were on the deck of the vessel 
that bore them over the Mediterranean Sea. Thor- 
oughly imbued with the infidel and atheistic spirit of.the 
times, they were unanimous in the denial of this truth. 

It was at length proposed to ask the opinion of 
Napoleon on the subject, who was standing alone, 
wrapped in silent thought. On hearing the question, 
Is there a God? he raised his hand, and pointing to 
the starry firmament, simply responded, “Gentlemen, 
who made all that?” 


UNINTENTIONAL JoKES.—The man that makes a 
joke without intending, often amuses us more than the 
most ingenious of professional jokers—as when the 
milkman in a play is charged with putting a calf's 
brains in his milk, replied: 

“Brains! Why I never had such a thing in my 
head!” 

It was the same sort of a case when a juryman hav- 
ing asked the judge to excuse him from serving on 
account of deafness, the judge said, 





“Could n’t you hear my charge to the Grand Jury?” 


“ Yes,” said the man, “but I could not make any 
sense out of it.” 


A SMART RETORT.—The following anecdote used to 


| be related by the late William Hazlitt: He was once 


visiting Mr. and Mrs. Bazil Montague, when Sir An- 
thony Carlisle came in, apparently in a state of more 
than his usual self-complacency, having just received 
a complimentary testimonial from the Apothecaries’ 
Hall. In answer to the inquiries of Mrs. Montague, 
he said, very pompously, and somewhat profanely, 
“Madam, the glorious Company of the Apothecaries 
praise me!” “ But,” retorted Mrs. Montague, “what 
say the noble army of martyrs, your patients, Sir 
Anthony?” Sir Anthony wasso nonplussed by this witty 
rejoinder, that he somewhat suddenly took his leave. 


ANOTHER.—Zimmerman went from Hanover ‘to at- 
tend Frederick the Great in his last illness. One day 
the king said to him, “You have, ¥ presume, sir, 
helped many a man into another world?” This was 
rather a bitter pill for the doctor, but the dose he gave 
the king in return was a judicious mixture of truth 
and flattery: ‘“ Not so many as your majesty, nor with 
so much honor to myself.” 


A CHANGE IN THE RitvAt.—Geo. Francis Train 
suggests that our modern marriage ceremony should 
read thus: ‘‘Clergyman—Will you take this brown 
stone front, this carriage and span, and these diamonds 
for thy husband? Yes. Will you take this unpaid 
milliner’s bill, this high waterfall of foreign hair, these 
affectations, accomplishments, and feeble constitution 
for thy wedded wife? Yes. Then, what mammon has 
joined together, let the next best man run away with, 
so that the first divorce court may tear them asunder.” 


CuurcnH Music.—A Scotch lady, from a country 
town in the Highlands, being taken to Edinburgh, and 
hearing modern singing in a chureh for the first time, 
was asked by the lady who took her there, what she 
thought of the music, ete. “It’s verra bonny, verra 
bonny; but O, my leddy, it's an awful way of spend- 
ing the Sabbath.” 


Domestic AFFLICTION.—A girl in Springfield, Mass., 
applied to her teacher for leave to be absent half a 
day on the plea that they had company at home. Thie 
teacher referred her to the printed list of reasons that 
the School Committee think sufficient to justify ab- 
sence, and asked her if her case came under any of 
them. She naively replied that it might come under 
the head of “ Domestic Affliction.” 


EDITORS ON THE FREE List.—An editor was shaved 
in a barber’s shop recently, and offered the barber a 
dime, which was refused, ‘“ Because,” said he, ‘‘ I un- 
derstand dat you is an editor.” “ Well, what of it”’ 
“ Why, we neber charge editors nuffin.” “ But such 
liberality will ruin you.” “0, neber mind, we make 
it off de gemmen.” 


Hvumsvas.—A man advertised lately to forward, on 
receipt of postage stamps, “sound practical advice, that 


| would be applicable at any time and to all persons and 


conditions of life.” On receipt of the stamps he sent 
his victim the following: “ Never give a boy a penny 
to watch your shadow while you climb a tree to look 
into the middle of next week.” 
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TRIAL A MEANs oF GRAcE.—There is a large amount 
of Christian wisdom and excellent advice in the fol- 
lowing little episode: 

“ How am I ever to make progress in religion?” said 
Mrs. Morris to her old aunt Martha, who had come to 
spend the day with her. “I really think if I had 
nothing to do but attend on the means of grace; if we 
could have constant Sabbaths, and prayers, and hymns, 
I might endure; but each week’s cares seem to wash 
out what Sunday does.” 

“Daughter!” said aunt Martha, “you have n’t got 
hold of the right end of the skein. It won't unwind as 
you are doing it.” 

“ Do tell me, then, what is the right end?” 

“The right way is to call your crosses and your 
cares your means of grace. They are better than 
prayers, and psalms, and hymns, when they are taken 

“in that way. Your means of grace this week have 
been your servants’ ill-tempers; the breaking of your 
glass dish; your children’s heedlessness; the little un- 
just, provoking things people have said of you. Call 
these your means of grace, accept, value, use them as 
such, and you will grow faster in religion than if you 
went to Church every day of the week.” 

Mrs. Morris was silent. A whole new vein of 
thought was awakened within her. 

“Now,” said aunt Martha, “have you told your Fa- 
ther in heaven all these things you have been telling 
me?” 

“These things! O, no! It has been my object to 
keep such trifles out of my mind in my prayers.” 

“ Better let them in and show them to him.” 

“ These little foolish things?” 

“It seems they are great enough to hinder your 
peace; to stand in the way of your Christian life; if 
they can do that they are not little things. Call them 
your lessons; take them into your prayers; speak 
freely to your Father of them; look at them as the 
daily tasks he sets you; believe every one of them has 
an appointed meaning, and no Church or sermon can 
do so much for you. My child, I had not been alive 
this day if I had not learned to do this.” 

Mrs. Morris knew that her aunt had been through 
the long trial which only the wife of a drunkard 
knows, and yet the peace of God was written in every 
line of her face, and these few words showed the se- 
cret of that peace. She resolved that the next week 
she would try and begin the skein at the right end. 
Good friend, if your life-skein will not wind smoothly, 
try the same experiment. 


Piety tHE Sum or Happiness.—Two things are 
essential to sanctification—pains and pleasures. St. 
Paul informs us that it is “through much trib~lation, 
and afflictions without number, we must enter into the 
kingdom of God.” Now this ought to comfort those 
who feel these afflictions, because being forewarned that 
the path to the heaven they seek is full of them, they 
ought to rejoice at finding.so many marks of their be- 





Gahined. 


ing in the true way. But the pains are not without 
their pleasures, by which alone they can be surmounted. 
For as those who forsake God to return to the world, 
only do it because they find more enjoyment in the 
pleasures of the world than in those of union to God; 
and because this victorious charm draws them aside, 
making them repent of their first choice, and rendering 
them, as Tertullian speaks, the devil’s penitents; so 
men would never abandon the pleasures of the world 
to embrace the cross of Jesus Christ, did they not feel 
more real delight walking in “the narrow way,” than 
in all the pleasures of sin. And, therefore, we are not 
to suppose the Christian life is a life of sadness. We 
never quit one pleasure but for the sake of a greater. 
“ Pray without ceasing,” says St. Paul; “in every thing 
give thanks, rejoice evermore.” It is the joy of find- 
ing God which is the spring of our sorrow for having 
offended him, and of the whole change of our life. He 
that has found a treasure hid in a field, according to 
the parable of our Lord, is so transported as to go “ and 
sell all that he has, and buy that field.” 

Worldly men have their sorrows, but they have not 
that joy which Jesus Christ said the world can neither 
give nor take away. The blessed in heaven possess 
this joy without any mixture of sorrow. And Chris- 
tians have this joy mingled with sorrow, for having 
followed other pleasures, and for fear of losing it by 
these other pleasures, which are tempting them without 
ceasing. We should, therefore, unremittingly endeavor 
to preserve this fear, which both preserves and moder- 
ates our joy; and when we find ourselves carried too 
far toward the one, we ought to incline ourselves to- 
ward the other, that we may keep ourselves upright. 
“ Remember your comforts in the day of affliction, and 
your afflictions in the days of rejoicing,” says the Scrip- 
ture, till the promise which our Lord has given us of 
making his joy perfect in us be fulfilled. 

Let us not, therefore, suffer ourselves to be beaten 
down by affliction, nor imagine that piety consists only 
in bitterness without consolation. True piety, which 
only receives its completion in heaven, is nevertheless 
so replete with consolations that they fill its beginning, 
its progress, and its crown. It is a light so resplendent 
that it brightens every thing which belongs to it. If 
some grief be intermixed with it, especially at its com- 
mencement, this proceeds from ourselves, aud not from 
virtue; for it is not the effect of that piety which has 
been begun in us, but of that impiety which still re- 
mains. Root out impiety, and your joy will be unal- 
loyed. Let us not, therefore, ascribe this sadness to 
devotion, but to ourselves; and let us only expect relief 
in our sanctification.— Pascal. 


An ANGEL STaNDING By.—We have read of a cer- 
tain youth in the early days of Christianity—those 
periods of historic suffering and heroic patience and 
legendary wonder, to which I call your attention—we 
read of a Christian youth on whom his persecutors put 
in practice a more than common share of their inge- 
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nuity, that by his torments—let those who can or will 
go through the horrible details—they might compel 
him to deny his Lord and Savior. 

After a long endurance of those pains they released 
him, in wonder at his obstinacy. His Christian breth- 
ren are said to have wondered too, and to have asked 
him by what mighty faith he could so strangely subdue 
the violence of the fire, as that neither a cry nor a 
groan escaped him. 

“It was indeed most painful,” was the noble youth’s 
reply; “but an angel stood by me. when my anguish 
was at the worst, and with his finger pointed to 
heaven.” 

O thou, whoever thou art, that art tempted to com- 
mit a sin, do thou think on death, and that thought 
will be an angel to thee! The hope of heaven will 
raise thy courage above the fire-cast threatenings of 
the world; the fear of hell will rob its persuasions of 
all their enchantment; and the very extremity of their 
trial may itself contribute to animate thy exertions by 
the thought that the greater will be thy reward here- 
alter.—Bishop Heber. : 


CHRIST THE BELIEVER’s Pitot.—‘I have seen,” 
says Jeremy Tuaylor, “ young and unskillful persons 
sitting in a little boat, when every little wave sporting 
about the side of the vessel, and every motion and 
dancing of the barge seemed a danger, and made them 
cling fast unto their fellows; and yet all the while they 
were as safe as if they sat under a tree, while a gentle 
breeze shook the leaves into a refreshing and cooling 
shade. And the unskilled and inexperienced Christian 
shrieks out whenever his vessel shakes, thinking it 
always a danger that the watery pavement is not stable 
and resident like a rock, aud yet all is in himself, none 
at all from without, for he is indeed moving upon the 
water but fastened to a rock. Faith is his foundation, 
and hope is his anchor, and death is his harbor, and 
Christ is his pilot, and heaven is his country; and all 
the evils of poverty, or affronts of tribunals and evil 
judges, of fears and sad apprehensions, are but like 
the loud wind blowing from the right point; they 
make a noise, but drive faster to the harbor. And if 
we do not leave the ship and jump into the sea; quit 
the interest of religion, and run to the securities of 
the world; cut our cables, and dissolve our hopes; 
grow impatient, hug a wave, and die in its embraces, 
we are safe at sea, safer in the storm which God sends 
us, than in a calm when we are befriended by the 
world,” 


THE INFLUENCE OF A CONSISTENT LiFE.—In one 





punctual was he to the hour, that the infidel knew just 
when to stop his mill, so that it should be silent while 
the deacon was passing, although he paid no regard te 
the passing of others. On being asked why he paid 
this mark of respect to the deacon, he replied, “ The 
deacon professes just what the rest of you do; but he 
lives also such a life, that it makes me feel bad here ”"— 
putting his hand upon his heart—“to run my mill 
while he is passing.” 

This incident illustrates the power of a holy, con- 
sistent life, and shows us very clearly the kind of in- 
fluence we should exert upon those around us. This 
good man, it appears, “ walked in wisdom” toward 
those without the Church of Christ, as the apostle ex- 
horts all Christians to do. He exhibited in his daily 
intercourse a temper and conduct corresponding with 
the principles which he professed; and while such de- 
portment will not always induce a scoffer to embrace 
those principles, it will go so far as to disarm his prej- 
udices, that his esteem for one professing them may in 
the end lead him to a hearty embrace of the truth. 


THE Livine EpistLe.—Dr. Guthrie says in the 
Sunday Magazine: “He who so orders his life and 
conversation as to bring no dishonor or reproach on 
religion, who gives no occasion to his enemies to blas- 
pheme, nor by his falls and inconsistencies furnishes 
scandals to be told in Gath and published in the streets 
of Askelon, does well. He may thank God that, amid 
life’s slippery paths he has prayed, nor prayed in vain, 
‘Hold up my goings that my fvotsteps slip not.’ He 
does better still in whose life religion presents itself 
less in a negative, and more in positive form; for 
while it is well to depart from evil, it is better to do 
good; nor does he live in vain who exemplifies by his 
daily life and conversation the pure and virtuous, and 
holy and beneficent, and sublime and saving doctrines 
of God and his Savior. The first is good, the second 
is better, but the last is the best of all. So to live as 
to be beautiful as well as living epistles of Jesus Christ, 
seen and read of all men—-so to live as to recommend 
the truth to the admiration of others—so to live as to 
constrain them to say, What a good and blessed thing 
is true religion!—as in some measure to win the enco- 
mium of her, who, looking on Jesus, exclaimed, 
‘Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that 
gave thee suck!’—so to live, in fact, as to resemble 
those books, which, in addition to their proper con- 


| tents, are bound in gold, are illuminated and illustra- 


of the older States once resided an infidel, the owner | 


of a saw-mill, situated by the side of the highway, over 
which a large portion of a Christian congregation 
passed every Sabbath to and from Church. This infi- 
del, having no regard for the Sabbath, was as busy, 
and his mill was as noisy on the holy day, as on 
any other. Before long, it was observed, however, 
that at a certain time before service the mill would 
stop, remain silent, and appear to be deserted for a few 
minutes, when its noise and clatter would recommence, 
and continue till about the close of service, when, for 
a short time, it again ceased. It was soon noticed that 
one of the deacons of the Church passed the mill to 
the place of worship during the silent interval; and so 





ted with paintings; or those pillars which, while with 
their plainer neighbors supporting the superstructure, 
are also in ornaments, raising gracefully from the floor 
in fluted columns, and crowned with wreaths of flow- 
ers—this is the best of all!” 


Tue Logic or Lovz.—These chaste affections, these 
throbbings of heart, these thirstings of souls for the 
loved and absent, at once assure us that true love does 
not readily die—that God has made the ties which bind 
human hearts together—that celestial Love and infinite 
Goodness have ordained a reunion of the good and 
true as in part the best realization of heaven. “Thou 
hast redeemed us by thy blood out of every nation, 
and people, and tongue,” is a song which expresses the 
joy of praise to Christ, and of mutual recognition as 
fellow-saints. ° 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


Our leisure time in our “study” during the past 
month has been largely spent in studying the sayings 
and doings of the world through the cotemporary 
press. A large supply of home and foreign periodicals 
has been for some time lying on our table unexamined. 
As we open these we are at once struck with the large 
share of attention given, both at home and abroad, to 
questions involving the rights and interests of women, 
the relations of the sexes, and grave social questions 
involving an almost radical reconstruction of society. 
In England and America there is evidently great rest- 
lessness on the subject of the so-called political rights 
of the female sex. We think we can trace the history 
of this restlessness. Though just now, perhaps, pre- 
dominant in boldness and vigor of assertion in our 
country, its origin is not American but English, and 
its first demands were not for extravagant political 
rights for females, but the right to live, and to procure 
the means of life. The superabundance of female pop- 
ulation in England, the great number left in an un- 
married and unprotected state, the very few vocations 
left open to women for the exercise of their industry 
and the means of living, the miserable pittance doled 
out to them for whatever labor or service they were 
permitted to perform, at length aroused the attention 
of both sexes to the hardship of the lot of unmarried 
women, and the injustice that society was perpetually 
practicing toward them. At the same time education 
and intelligence were steadily’ advancing among the 
female population, and soon out of their own number 
arose women of talent who were able to make them- 
selves felt as advocates and defenders of their own sex. 
The demand was for enlarged opportunities by which 
females could provide for themselves the means of in- 
dependent livelihood. For years the subject was agi- 
tated in these simple aspects. Wise and philanthropic 
men and women discussed the question, formed socie- 
ties, tried experiments, endeavored to devise means by 
which independent and remunerative employment could 
be provided for women. The same questions very nat- 
urally passed over to our own country, where the 
same difficulties to some extent exist, but in a very 
much less degree than in the Old World, the funda- 
mental fact in the case—an excess of female popula- 
tion—being in our country exactly reversed. Yet the 
instances in which females were left, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, in singleness, and the multitude of 
instances of struggling widowhood and the rapacious- 
ness and injustice of employers, gave ample ground in 
our own country for the agitation of these questions. 

The case made out in behalf of woman on these 
grounds is one that appeals powerfully to our sense of 
justice and our sympathy. The condition of woman, 
alone and unprotected and unprovided for by the strong 
hand of man, whether that loneliness be desolate wid- 
owhood, or stricken orphanage, or unloved maidenhood, 
is even in our own day and country one of the gravest 





facts of our social life, and how to remedy the evils 
which encompass such women, increase the opportuni- 
ties of independent livelihood, ameliorate their suffer- 
ings, remove their temptations, and place them beyond 
the power of rapacious and unjust men is one of the 
greatest and most interesting social problems of our 
day. The solution is evidently to be found in opening 
up more numerous and remunerative avocations to 
female industry. This again enlarges the question, and 
opens up for discussion the capabilities of woman, the 
fields of labor into which it is possible for her to enter, 
and her comparative worth as a laborer when placed 
side by side with man in the industries of life. 

From the importance and breadth of these questions 
we can readily see how their discussion would soon 
run into what is popularly known as the “ woman's 
rights” agitation, and from the greater sprightliness 
and activity and more independent habits of thought 
and action of our countrywomen, it is not strange 
that they should soon outrun their transatlantic sisters 
in the urgency and extent of their demands. With us 
the problems of the welfare of unmarried women were 
soon supplemented by more agitating problems growing 
out of the marriage relation itself, and the agitation 
of these problems has given rise to anomalous relations 
and modes of life as yet almost unknown in European 
life, startling to travelers and observers who visit us 
from abroad, and sending them back to Europe to as- 
tonish whole nations by books on “ Marriage in the 
United States,” “New America,” “ New Religions of 
the United States,” ‘Social Problems of the Great 
Republic,” etc. From just demands in behalf of wo- 
men for enlarged means of independence and self-pro- 
vision, with which every wise man and woman could 
heartily sympathise, the leaders of these agitations 
would “claim every thing that seciety allows to men, 
from pantaloons and Iatch-keys-to seats in the legisla- 
ture and pulpits in the church,” They would effect a 
complete revolution in all our social, political, and in- 
dustrial interests and institutions.. The most advanced 
women of this school renounce all’ creeds, are ready to 
pull down all churches, and “ rejoice that an age of 
religion has given way to the age of free inquiry.” 
The marriage relation with its necessary ties and du- 
ties is a burden to these free and independent women. 
“The whole theory of the common law,” they say, “ in 
relation to the married woman, is unjust: and. degrad- 
ing,” and discuss such questions as, “ What are the 
natural relations of one sex to the other? Is marriage 
the highest and purest form of these relations? What 
are the moral effects of marriage upon man and!wife? 
Is marriage a holy state?” etc. The answer: to all these 
questions is intended to imply that marriage is a degra- 
dation and servitude to woman. 

While many of the questions of “ woman's rights,” 
which are rife in our country, are wholly unknown io 
Europe, it is a singular fact that in this last phase of 
the agitation—the-right of female suffrage—it would be 
hard to determine whether England or America is en- 
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titled to precedence, either with regard to time or the 
earnestness with which the demand is made. In En- 


gland the demand grew out of the agitation in behalf | 
of enlargement of the franchise to Englishmen, some | 


leading politicians and some talented women soon sug- 
gesting the question—Why not also embrace certain 
classes of women in this enlarged enfranchisement? 
Its chief representative among English statesmen is J. 
Stuart Mill, who is also the advocate for the enfran- 
chisement of all English freeholders and householders. 
In our country the demand arose amid the discussions 
of the enfranchisement of the freedmen throughout the 
South; and the proposed extension of the right of suf- 
frage to’ the colored men of the North. In England, 
Frances Powers, Lydia Becker, and other talented wo- 
men, have become the champions of the cause through 
the power of their graceful pens. In our country the 
school of Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cowles, 
and Elizabeth Stanton have taken the lead, sometimes 
with the pen, but more frequently on the stump and 
forum. In both countries the right and expediency of 
the measure are advocated by some of the leading jour- 
nals and most dignified and serious reviews. 

The demand presents different phases in the two 
countries. With us it is simply the question of univers- 
al suffrage; in England, as is the case with all suffrage, 
the question is partial, and proposes to extend the suf- 
frage to certain classes of women, possessed of a certain 
amount of property in their own right, and having no 
proper male representative. Leaving the English to 
take care of the subject as it presents itself among 
them, we propose to glance at the question as it is agi- 
tated among us. 

Here, where scarcely any limitations are placed on 
the exercise of the franchise when it is once granted to 
a certain class, that is, where no property qualification, 
or in most places, even any measure of intellectual 
qualification, is required of the voter, it is the simple 
question, Shall the right of suffrage be extended to all 
American women of proper age? or, in other words, 
shall we strike the word male out of our National and 
State Constitutions? In this broad meaning it is at 
least American; limited, it would be inconsistent with 
the genius of American institutions. With this broad 
significance, then, it does not mean to extend the right 
of suffrage to a certain class of intelligent, refined, 
virtuous American women, but shall we open the polls 
to all classes of American women, native-born and 
naturalized, the intelligent and the ignorant, the re- 
fined and the degraded, the virtuous and the debased? 
As voting implies electing, and we can not say to the 
enfranchised elector you may vote, but it must only be 
for candidates of our nomination, the question in its 
full meaning implies also the election of females to any 
and all offices. 

To this question we would vote a decided negative, 
and proceed to give our reasons. And, first, we do 
not for a moment suppose that the women of our 
country, taken as a whole, are not quite as competent 
to exercise the political function of voting as the men, 
and we freely concede that multitudes of our women 
are incomparably more fitted for it than multitudes of 
men to whom our democratic liberality has extended 
the franchise. Nor do we suppose that if admitted to 
the suffrage they would revolutionize” the State, or 





greatly modify any of our institutions, or that we 
would be any worse governed then than at present. 
Quite possibly some things might be made better by 
feminine participation and influence. And yet it would 
be a complete revolution of society; it would com- 
pletely change the status of woman, and, by conse- 
quence, that of man also. Woman may possibly as- 
sert her right to be a man, but hardly, we think, to be 
a man and woman too. If she gains the one, she must 
inevitably, to a greater or less extent, lose the other. 
If she ceases to be the home companion, the friend, 
the confident, the co-worker of man in the privacies 
and affections of domestic life, and becomes his rival 
and competitor in public strife, man can do nothing 
less than recognize and treat her as such. If it be 
said the woman would not become the rival and com- 
petitor of the man in these new political relations, but 
his companion and co-worker, then the demand is not 
for free and untrameled suffrage, but for the right to 
vote according to the opinions and wishes of her bus- 
band or male relatives, and it means nothing. In this 
sense she is already fully represented in her desires 
and opinions by the voice of her male representatives. 
Of course the demand means that she shall think and 
vote as she pleases; that she may stand at the same 
election polls and nullify the vote of husband, father, 
or brother; that she may meet in clubs, publish jour- 
nals, advocate or denounce measures according to her 
own opinions, and use all ordinary political methods 
to carry her points, whether they may be in opposition 
to or accord with the views and wishes of her male 
relatives. It is possible that her views and opinions 
may be nearer right than those of her male friends; 
but who can suppose that antagonism of political view 
and action could long exist without completely revolu- 
tionizing the social relations of the sexes as they now 
exist? To suppose that these oppositions and antago- 
nisms would not arise, is to suppose that female suf- 
frage is to be a mere nominal thing without force or 
meaning; and to suppose that these antagonisms could 
exist without destroying the peace and harmony of 
our domestic relations, is to be ignorant of the delicate 
and sensitive nature of these relations, and of the 
strength and violence even of political prejudices and 
passions. 

But this revolution of society is exactly the thing 
avowedly aimed at by many of the male and female 
leaders of the agitation. “It is,” say they, “ the first 
great step toward the emancipation of woman;” “ it is 
the first step toward her deliverance from the degrada- 
tion of all past history.” ‘The right of suffrage will 
be to woman what the right of suffrage is to be to the 
freedmen of the South, their defense against oppression, 
and the instrument of independent self-protection.” 
“It is the assertion and vindication of the entire 
equality of women with men, and we demand that the 
word male be struck out of all State Constitutions, and 
that females be admitted to every right, privilege, and 
responsibility now enjoyed by men.” Such demands, of 
course, imply a complete revolution in all social, polit- 
ical, and industrial interests and institutions—revolu- 
tion, we mean, in the sense of radical reconstruction. 

But what would be the effect of this revolution on 
society? To us it seems the result would be evil, and 
only evil, and that continually. Its worst effects would 
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fall on woman herself, and as woman is preéminently 
the conservator of our social life, so long as she occu- 
pies ber true position and exercises her true womanly 
influence, when she passes out of that position and 
loses that influence, all society must suffer. When she 
ceases to be a woman and becomes only another man, 
she of course resigns her womanly position and influ- 
ence. To lift her out of her position as the loving and 
beloved queen of home and priestess of all the chari- 
ties and felicities of our domestic life, into that of a 
political thinker, schemer, debater, and agitator, would 
be as ruinous to society as is her degradation in heathen 
countries into a mere plaything or servant. None 
rejoice more than we in the exaltation of woman, in 
her emancipation from the wrongs inherited from pa- 
gan forms of society, and her assumption of her true 
place of dignity, equality, and power in our social life. 
The idea ofsa hard line of separation between man 
and woman has passed away. In our day women and 
men are really companions; the home has acquired the 
ascendency; the women of the family are the man’s 
chosen society; the wife is his chief associate, his most 
confidential friend, and often his most trusted coun- 
selor. This is the true human life, and for it we are 
‘preéminently indebted to that Christianity which so 
admirably defines and limits the true relations of the 
sexes, but which is so generally discarded by the re- 
forming women of America. Can woman afford to 
give up this position of special and peculiar associate, 
friend, and counselor, for that of a mere equal or com- 
petitor of man in the strifes, agitations, prejudices, 
passions, and places of political life? Can she enter 
into the political arena and not lose her position of 
home ascendency, of the loved and loving confident 
and friend? Can she mingle with the undignified tur- 
moil of a contested election, and in the discreditable 
sceues that too often disgrace the polls, and return un- 
scathed in her womanly delicacy, refinement, and mod- 
esty, to preside as the chaste and unsullied priestess of 
the sanctities of home? And can society exchange the 
quiet but all-pervading and all-powerful influence of 
retired, refined, modest womanhood, for the masculine 
boldness, forwardness, and coarseness of political wo- 
men, without suffering a demoralization of which we 
can not now perhaps imagine? 

But we believe this demand is made on mistaken 
views of social relations, and especially of the relations 
of the sexes. The great pendulum of popular opinion 
is perpetually swinging to extremes. The awakened 
thought of modern society finds woman isolated, sepa- 
rated from man, the instrument of his pleasure, or the 
subject of his oppressions, and in the heat of reforma- 
tion’ would hurry her on out of all womanly character, 
and into spheres for which Nature no more intended her 
than she intended man tobe a woman. From thé refor- 
mation of certain wrongs, the agitation passes on to the 
demand of certain imaginary rights. From the dis- 
eussion of certain abuses the debate merges into the 
claim of intellectual, physical, and political equality of 
the sexes. For the abolition of every species of wrong 
or injustice toward women we heartily labor and pray; 
but some of these imaginary rights we as heartily 
deny, among which is the right of any woman to 
lose her loveliness, modesty, gentleness, and woman- 
liness. We deny the right of woman to leave the 





queenly place in Christian society to which the Creator 
assigned her, and for which her true nature fits her, 
to usurp spheres of action in which she would inevi- 
tably lose the last remnants of that grace which dis- 
tinguishes her from the opposite sex. We have but 
little patience with the whole question of the compara- 
tive abilities of the two sexes. They are incompar- 
able subjects. There is no such thing as equality, 
inferiority, or superiority. They are two different 
beings; they have two different spheres of action and 
duty which blend and harmonize in the highest and 
holiest purposes of human society. ‘“ Nature has de- 
creed that woman shall be the eternal contrast of man, 
that man may be charmed by the contrast, attracted 
by his curiosity, and instigated by his desires.” Wo- 
man is preéminent in her own nature and sphere, 
adapted to duties which it is impossible for man to 
perform. Man is preéminent in his nature and sphere, 
made for positions and services which it is impossible 
for woman to fill. Both together make the perfect 
human being, and by blending their various natures 
and capabilities they create, develop, and perpetuate 
human society, and “ these two are one.” It is on this 
unity that we would base representation and govern- 
ment. Government is not for the individual, but for 
society—and the unit in society is not the individual, 
but the family. That unit is represented always and 
every-where in our Government, when the husband and 
the father utters the voice of the family at the polls 
and in the counsels of the nation. We agree with the 
eminent Frenchman, who has been a life-long advocate 
of “the emancipation of woman,” but who, on the very 
last day of his life, rejoiced in the action of the Na- 
tional Assembly closing the door of the clubs against 
women. “For some time to come,” says Leon Gozlan, 
“it will be yet a good thing that there are two sexes; at 
a later time we shall see. Till then let us respect cus- 
toms and traditions, and among them the custom that 
demands that women shall presitle at home, give birth 
to children, and endure the annoyance of bringing 
them up.” 

We close this article, already too long, with a modi- 
fied quotation from the same author: “‘ Women who are 
not yet devoid of sense, women of mind whom bad 
books have not yet degraded, women of heart who have 
not yet allowed the chaste fire of the love of family life 
to become extinct in their bosoms—of the family, the 
first society created by God and destined to remain 
the last of any on earth—women of all classes who 
still smile at the smile of their husbands and weep 
with their sick children, who enhance all our joys and 
diminish all our pains by their sole presence at our 
domestic hearth,” these are not the women who in 
France, or England, or America, are demanding par- 
ticipation in the French clubs, or representation in the 
British Parliament, or that “the word male be struck 
out of all our National and State Constitutions.” We 
are satisfied that if this proposed revolution of society 
were submitted to the vote of the intelligent, refined, 
thoughtful women of our country it would be over- 
whelmingly defeated, and yet it is not at all improbable 
that the experiment will have to be tried, and our 
country will have to pass the ordeal of this new phase 
of civilization as she has had to pass through so many 
others. 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CiviL War. By John 
William Draper, M. D., LL. D. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 567. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Professor Draper is 
one of our most eminent scholars and writers, and has 
made himself felt in the scientific world by his valuable 
contributions to the sciences of chemistry and physiol- 
ogy, and in the intellectual world by his “ History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe,” and “The 
Civil Policy of America.” As an enthusiastic student 
of nature, and as a lucid and able lecturer in the 
departments of science which he represents in the 
University of New York, he has few if any superiors 
in our country. As a writer he is voluminous, a care- 
ful observer, a clear thinker, in style easy, graceful, 
and perspicuous. It is a pleasure to read almost any 
thing that comes from his pen, as far as the scholarly 
style and composition are concerned. There are multi- 
tudes, however, who would refuse to accept him as a 
teacher and guide in the interpretation of history, or 
even as a final scientific authority in determining the 
relations existing between man and nature. In one 
sense of the word Prof. Draper's mind and philosophy 
are materialistic—that is, he delights to study man in 
his physical nature and material relations, and to 
determine how far the individual and society at large 
are influenced by the material forces that are operating 
around them and upon them. In some of his views he 
seems almost to make man and society a mere creature 
of these surrounding circumstances, and human his- 
tory to consist of a series of effects or sequences pro- 
duced by the action of material causes on the nature 
and necessities of man. We hear him say—‘ Nature 
will dominate over man, and will constrain his ac- 
tions”—* The laws of the world are unswerving, un- 
varying in their operation "—‘ There is nothing priv- 
ileged in the universe,” etc.—and we feel that the 
author is delivering us over as men and nations, bound 
hand and foot, into the tyranny of the irresistible 
forces of the universe in which we live. But as we 
read him more closely, and study his doctrines of man 
and nature more minutely, we find that he is only 
teaching us one important and true side of our nature, 
life, and history in this world where we are inevitably 
acted upon by the forces and influences of the world 
in which we are living. Hence he asks, “ Must we 
submit ourselves unresistingly to the tyranny of Na- 
ture, and accept things as they come with stoical indif- 
ference, or Mohammedan resignation? Has not science 
taught us that we may deliver ourselves from such 
evils, and increase at once our happiness and power 
by a right interpretation of Nature—by availing our- 
selves of the unvarying operation of those laws which 
we can not directly resist? Opposing conditions we 
may reconcile; conflicts that are irrepressible we may 


manage; disasters we may avert, or even turn into 


blessings.” And, again, he says, “Numerous are the 
historical incidents to which we might refer in proof 
of our capability of delivering ourselves from the 





| 
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action of natural laws, though we can not modify their 
character nor arrest their operation.” 

The volume before us we accept as an important 
contribution toward a thorough understanding of the 
development of our history, and especially of the causes 
and influences which eulminated in the recent rebellion. 
No wise man can deny for a moment that physical 
circumstances have had a vast amount of influence in 
the historical development of our nation, and that the 
facts of differences of origin and character in the early 
settlers, the influence of climate, of location, of geo- 
graphical features, such as soil, temperature, natural 
products, mineral deposits, etc., have been powerful 
forces in making our history, aud origivating and per- 
petuating our sectional conflicts and antagonisms. To 
such influences Prof. Draper gives a large share of 
attention in the present volume, though he by no 
means confines himself to these, but aims to give a 
broad and comprehensive view of the origin and sig- 
nificance of our recent conflict. 


Tue Bisie Looxine-Guass; A Mirror for all Peo- 
ple, Reflector and Teacher of the Scriptures. Square 
12mo. Pp. 566. $4. Cincinnati: Published by Howe's 
Subscription Book Concern.-—This is an interesting and 
valuable volume, and will be found to be popular 
and instructive addition to the family library. It 
consists of six books in two parts. The first and 
second books are made up of religious emblems and 
allegories, accompanied by a series of emblematic en- 
gravings, with explanations, miscellaneous observa- 
tions, and religious reflections, designed to illustrate 
divine truth in accordance with the cardinal principles 
of Christianity. The third book, entitled The Chris- 
tian Pilgrim, is a condensed account of Bunyan's 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with explanatory notes by various 
authors. The fourth book is a series of Christian 
similitudes copiously illustrated by engravings. These 
four books were prepared chiefly by John W. Barber, 
author of several historical and religious works. The 
fifth book is entitled The Sunday Book, and consists 
of a judicious selection of articles in prose and poetry 
from the best writers, arranged by Henry Howe, 
author of several historical works. The volume is 
concluded by a brief biography of Thomas Gray, 
author of the Elegy, and the elegy itself illustrated 
by thirty-four engravings. The book is thus a sort of 
olla podrida of good reading matter, in a large variety, 
adapted to the family. It is sold, we believe, only on 
subscription. 


History oF THE MerHopisT EpiscopaL CHURCH 
IN THE UniTep States OF AMERICA. By Abel 
Stevens, LL.. D. Vol. III. 12mo. Pp. 510. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitch- 
cock.—What more need we say of this book than that 
it is the third volume of “Stevens’s fascinating History 
of Methodism,” a continuation in the same charming 
style, beautiful diction, and skillful grouping that 
characterized the previous volumes, of the narrative 
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of that marvelous religious movement which the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” pronounced “the most won- 
derful instance of Church development which the 
world’s history has yet shown?” Dr. Stevens justly 
and worthily occupies the place of the historian of 
Methodism, and will certainly also take a high rank 
among the historians of the world. It is not often 
we find so happy a meeting together of a writer 
worthy of his theme and a theme so worthy of the 
best powers of the writer. As the result, we are 
receiving what we honestly believe to be an incom- 
parable history of an incomparable ecclesiastical move- 
ment. The present volume contains but one book, 
and continues the narrative from the General Confer- 
ence of 1792 to the General Conference of 1804. “In 
the two preceding volumes,” says the anthor, “I have 
recorded the planting of the Church, and sufficiently 
defined its theological and ecclesiastical systems; in 
the present the story proceeds directly along its chro- 
nological line, suspended somewhat abruptly for the 
convenient size of the volume, but continued, with no 
further interruption, in the next, which is now passing 
through the press.” We trust these intensely-inter- 
esting volumes will find their way into every Meth- 
odist household, and are quite sure that multitudes in 
other denominations will not deprive themselves of 
this valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history. 


Brste Teacuines 1n Nature. By Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, Author of “First Forms of Vegetation.” 
12mo. Pp. 344. $2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—This is a volume of 
a kind of which we want as many more as the talents 
and opportunities of wise and good men can give us. 
| It is nature speaking the same language and uttering 
the same truths as Revelation. For a time her voice 
in behalf of the Creator has been somewhat hushed, 
and her utterances, passing through the lips of some 
men tending toward skepticism and bent only on the 
study of naked and passionless science, have been 
confused and contradictory. Recent revelations and 
demands of science have also for a time staggered 
even some minds who have been in the habit of rising 
through Nature up to Nature’s God, and since the 
days of Paley, and Dick, and Chalmers, the world 
about us has been left very much in the hands of 
mere men of science, who discovered new and mar- 
velous facts, suggested new theories, and shook old 
foundations. But it was only a period of transition, 
during which Nature was revealing to the diligent 
student new and almost startling secrets, and Truth 
was waiting to arrange these new facts in order, and 
clothe them with language, that they might join in the 
harmony of the anthem which the creation has ever 
been rendering to the Creator. It is time now to 
embody these new facts in popular language, and to 
avail ourselves of these new revelations of nature for 
lifting the people into higher and grander conceptions 
of the great author of all these wonderful works. 
Several books of this kind have recently appeared, of 
which this is one of the best. It is not a regular 
treatise on the relations of science and revelation, or 
on the testimony of nature to the power and goodness 
of the Creator, but a series of lessons “gathered at 
random in different fields of natural science,” and 





written in a style rather too rich and luxuriant than 
otherwise. We wish our young people would culti- 
vate a taste for reading books like this, abounding in 
most interesting facts and suggestive of most excellent 
thoughts. 


Otp ENGLAnpD; its Scenery, Art, and People. By 
James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 16mo. 
Pp. 468. $2. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co—We have only room to 
say that this is one of the most readable and satisfac- 
tory books on “ Old England” that has fallen into our 
hands for a long time. It is the work of a traveler 
who took time enough to visit nearly every county, 
and to make the entire circuit of the land, and carried 
with him a talent to observe nearly all that was worth 
seeing, and to describe sufficiently well what he saw, 
without much pretension to artistic arrangement or 
style. 


Miss RAVENEL's CONVERSION FROM SECESSION TO 
Loyatty. By J. W. De Forest, Author of “European 
Acquaintance,” “Seacliff,” ete. 12mo. Pp. 521. $2. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.—This is a novel which, of course, we have not 
read, but which, from glancing at a few pages, we 
judge is intended to be quizzical, piquant, and racy in 
its thoughts with regard to both sections of our country. 


Henry VIII anp His Court; or, Catherine Parr. 
An Historical Romance. By L. Muhlbach, Authoress 
of “Frederick the Great and His Court,” ete. From the 
German by Rev. H. N. Pierce, D. D. 12mo. Pp. 418. 
$2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co.—We have, on several occasions, no- 
ticed these works of the great German authoress, Miss 
Muhlbach, and pronounce them decidedly the best ot 
their kind. They are very entertaining, and, in spite 
of the mingling of romance, are valuable as careful 
studies of history, the real characters in them having 
been weil studied from the detailed chronicles of the 
time. 


MiscELLANEOvs.—The London Quarterly Review, 
April, 1867. The Edinburgh Review, April, 1867. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, May, 1867. The 
North British Review, June, 1867.—These are the 
American editions by the Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, No. 140 Fulton-street, New York. They 
ought to be in the hands of every American scholar. 
Catalogue of Albion College, Albion, Michigan—Presi- 
dent, Rev. George B. Jocelyn, D. D.; Students, 302. 
Eighteenth Annual Announcement of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. Sixth Annual Report 
of the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia. Catalogue 
of the Oakland Female Seminary, Hillsboro, O.—Rev. 
Joseph M’D. Mathews, D. D., Principal. Minutes of 
the Indiana Conference Sunday School Convention, 
Bloomington, May, 1867. Sermons by Henry O. Shel- 
don.—A collection of sermons by one of the venerable 
preachers of the West, which will repay the reading, 
and give the reader something to think about. The 
Use of Illustration in Sunday School Teaching. By 
Rev. James M. Freeman, A. M.—A little pamphlet 
that every Sunday school teacher should read. First 
Lessons in Spelling and Reading. For the Sunday 
school. Carlton & Porter. 
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Hitrrarg, Brientific, anf Biatistical Sirms. 


LONGEVITY OF THE JEWS.—Throughout Europe— 
with the exception of Norway and Spain, from which 
he is excluded—throughout Asia, the Jew flourishes as 
if at home. Even in Africa he exhibits no inferiority 
to the natives in constitutional vigor. Morocco num- 
bers 340,000, Algiers 80,000, and a considerable portion 
of Jewish blood exists in Abyssinia, the mountains of 
the Atlas, and even as far south as Timbuctoo. Dr. 
Neufville, of Frankfort, states the average duration of 
life of the Jews of that city to be 48 years and 9 
months, that of the rest of the population 36 years and 
11 months. During the first five years of life the 
deaths of Jewish children are scarcely more than one 
half those of the Christians. One-fourth of the total 
number of the latter die before they are seven years 
old, while of the former three-fourths attain the age 
of 28 years. Half of the Christians have succumbed 
at 36, whereas half of the Jews live to be 50. Beyond 
59 years and 10 months a quarter only of the Christian 
population will be found alive; but a fourth of the 
Jewish live to be 71. Dr. Glatter has instituted a 
comparison between the longevity of the Jewish race 
and three others in the Austrian dominions, from 
which he finds that out of a thousand persons deceased 
the number who attained an age between 70 and 100 
were—of Hungarians 544; of Croats 70.6; of Ger- 
mans 76.7; and of Jews 120. The longevity of the 
Jews was noticed by Haller, and attributed by him to 
their sobriety and careful diet. Doubtless sobriety 
must be admitted among the causes of their longevity, 
perhaps even as the most potent; but it does not seem 
improbable that the same energetic vitality that enables 
them to become citizens of every clime is also opera- 
tive in prolonging their existence—has, in fact, en- 
dowed them with a longer average term of life. In 
India the mortality among the children of European 
soldiers is four times greater than among children of 
similar ages in England. And no instance is known 
of a third European race ever having existed in India, 
all the individpals being of pure European descent, 
and having been born and reared in the country.— 
London Review. 


PowER FROM SuNSHINE.—M. Babinet has communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences an account of some 
experiments by M. Mouchot, Professor at Alencon, on 
the mechanical effects produced by confined air heated 
by the rays of the sun. In these experiments M. 
Mouchot employed a cylindrical vessel of thin silver, 
blackened on the outside, and inclosed within two 
cylinders of glass, placed one inside the other. The 
office of the glass cylinders, of course, was to prevent 
the heat which might pass. through them to the black- 
ened silver cylinder being radiated back again—glass, 
while affording a free passage to the direct rays of the 
sun, being practically opaque to radiant heat. The 
silver cylinder was half filled with water, and an air- 
tight cover was then fitted on it; a tube, fitted with a 
stopcock passing vertically through this cover to very 





nearly the bottom of the vessel. Thus arranged, the 
apparatus was placed in the sun, whereupon the air 
in the upper part of the vessel speedily became heated 
sufficiently to cause it to exert so much pressure on 
the water under it that the latter, on the stop-cock in 
the tube passing through the cover of the vessel being 
opened, escaped in a jet more than thirty feet high. 
This very remarkable result led M. Mouchot to con- 
struct an apparatus on the same plan which yielded a 
continuous jet of water as long as the sun was shining 
on it. M. Babinet is of the opinion that machines on 
this principle might be found useful for raising water 
on the great scale in tropical countries. 


THe ALPINE TUNNEL.—The great Mont Cenis Tun- 
nel is now more than half completed. The entire 
length of the tunnel will be seven miles, 1,257 yards, 
and the distance completed at the close of March, 
1867, was four miles, 345 yards. The advance effected 
in March was 148 yards, and if the present rate of 
progress could be maintained the tunnel would be 
completed by March, 1870. 


VirTaL Sratistics.—Dr. Stark, of the Scottish Regis- 
ter Office, has compared the vital statistics of married 
and unmarried men, and announces that the mean age 
of the married at death is 60:2 years, while that of 
unmarried men is only 47.7—excluding those who die 
before 25 in both classes. We don’t wish to set every 
body against the poor bachelors, but this point seems 
to demand the attention of life insurance companies— 
if, indeed, bachelors ever imagine their lives worth 
enough to any body to deserve insuring! We did not 
know that to the command “increase and multiply” 
was tacitly attached the promise “ that thy days may 
be long in the land,” etc.; but it seems, so far, that if 
bachelors wish to recover an average of twelve and 
a half years of life, or such part thereof as may not 
be already irretrievably forfeited, they should make 
haste to be married. Celibacy appears to be one of 
Nature's capital offenses. 


Wisconsin.—The Territory now known as Wiscon- 
sin was claimed by France, on the ground of discovery 
by its missionaries and travelers in 1670, who gov- 
erned it till they ceded it to Great Britain, 1763. It 
was held by the British nation till 1783, when it was 
ceded to the United States. It was then claimed by 
Virginia for one year, when she ceded all her posses- 
sions, north-east of the Ohio, to the United States. 
Wisconsin was then thrown under the Territorial 
Government of Ohio, by the ordinance of 1787. On 
the 4th of July, 1800, Indiana Territory was organized, 
and Wisconsin placed under its jurisdiction, where it 
remained till 1809, when Illinois Territory was organ 
ized, and it was attached to that Territory till April 
18, 1818, when Illinois became a State. It was then 
attached to the Territory of Michigan, till organized 
as the Territory of Wisconsin, July 4, 1836. So that 
Wisconsin was governed by a King of France ninety- 
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three years; by the King of Great Britain twenty 
years; by the State of Virginia one year; by the Ter- 
ritory of Ohio sixteen years; by Indiana Territory nine 
years; by Illinois Territory nine years, and by Mich- 
igan Territory eighteen years. She continued a Terri- 
tory nearly twelve years, when, on the 13th of March, 
1848, she became the thirtieth State of the Union. 


WHIsky AND BrEap.—On June 13th the amount 
of whisky in the bonded warehouses in the city of 
Cincinnati was 85,000 barrels. This does not include 
the spirits in the city on which tax had already been 
paid. On the same day the stock of flour in the city, 
as shown by the regular reports, was about 20,000 
barrels. Thus there were about five barrels of whisky 
to one of flour. The moral is easily inferred. 


Loss oF Lirg 1n Coat Mines.—A writer in the 
Edinburgh Review has been investigating various local 
publications in the north of England, and considers 
himself warranted in assuming that the total number 
of. lives sacrificed in British coal mines, from the 
earliest notices down to the year 1850, is not less than 
ten thousand. In November, 1850, the first act for 
the inspection of coal mines went into operation, and 
“since then there have been some data for determining 
accidents. During the ten years from 1850 to 1860, 
the deaths in all the British coal mines amounted to 
nine thousand and ninety. In the ensuing five years, 
ending 1865, the deaths were altogether four thousand, 
eight hundred and twenty-seven. Thus, then, adding 
to the ten thousand deaths up to 1850, ten thousand 
more—in round numbers—up to 1860, and nearly five 
thousand more up to the close of 1865, we have in all 
an estimate of nearly twenty-five thousand deaths 
from coal mine accidents, from the commencement of 
any account of them to within little more than a year 
of the present date. 





RHODE Istanp.—Rhode Island contains 180,878 
white and 4,087 colored persons; total 184,965. There 
are therefore in each one thousand of the population 
of the State 978 white and twenty-two colored persons. 
In 1748 in each one thousand of the population 128 
were colored. The percentage of blacks has steadily 
decreased from the year 1743 to the present time; and 
the whole number in 1865 was only 319 greater than 
in 1774. This is an increase of only a little more than 
8 per cent. in ninety-one years. The white population 
increased more than 223 per cent. in the same period. 
During this period, and particularly during the last 
twenty years, the immigration of blacks into the State 
of Rhode Island has largely exceeded the emigration 
therefrom. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON. —A 
very elegant building is to be erected in Washington 
for the agricultural department. The new structure 
will be of pressed brick, two and a half stories high, 
with French roof. The main front will be one hundred 
and seventy feet in length, with two wings each thirty- 
four feet in length. It will be beautifully located near 
the Smithsonian Institute, and when the grounds 
around it are improved artistically it will possess all 
the charms and a display of far rarer culture than the 
Smithsonian or the Capitol parks. 


Corton IN Inp1a.—During the war India made 
prodigious advance as a cotton-growing country, and 
now England imports from her more cotton than from 
this country. During the five years preceding the war 
in this country, the average yearly value of cotton 
imported into England from India was $19,313,880. In 
the five succeeding years the average rose to $129,423,- 
230. The quantity imported during the year 1866 is 
the largest known, amounting to 1,847,770 bales, worth 
upward of $165,000,000. 





Brirosgerei of Grliginns uielligeare. 


NewsParers 1x TurKEy.—Among the noticeable | ations, alludes to the defective returns which are sent 


signs of the times in Western Turkey is the number 
of newspapers published in Constantinople and one or 
two other principal places in Turkey, and the number 
of persons who read them. Newsboys throng the 
thoroughfares, and it is as common to see a person in 
the steamers with a newspaper in his hands as it is in 
the cars in and around Boston or New York. Ten 
dailies are published in Constantinople. 


CuristiAN CoFFrEE-Rooms.—The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Cincinnati have opened two 
coffee-rooms in that city, the receipts of which for the 
last three months amounted to $1,294, and the expend- 
itures $1,051, leaving a balance in hand of $243. They 
sustain also a bethel coffee-room, the receipts of which 
were $1,091, and the expenditures $1,018, showing 
them all to be paying institutions. 


PRESBYTERIAN ForkiGN Missions.—The report first 
calls to mind the great commission to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature, and after a few pertinent exhort- 





up from several of the Presbyteries, thus rendering 
the statistics of the annual Minutes upon which the 
report is based somewhat defective, notwithstanding 
the best efforts of the Stated Clerk to the contrary. 
From this data it appears that there are on the rolls 
1,528 Churches containing 150,401 members—that of 
these, 625 Churches have less than fifty members, or a 
total membership of 15,627, being an average of 25 to 
each; that 328 of the Churches are vacant, having no 
other ministry of the Word than that of their own 
members; that 714 Churches are ministered to by 
stated supplies holding no permanent relation to them, 
and of the whole number of ministers on the rolls, 
which is 1,729, only 569 are pastors. 

It also appears that the total amount contributed for 
foreign missions during the previous ecclesiastical year 
by the Churches was $110,725, which, instead of an 
increase as was hoped, is $1,571 less than the amount 
contributed the year before; that 718 Churches, re- 
porting a membership of 36,829, or nearly one-fourth 
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of the whole Church, contributed nothing to this cause. 
Eight hundred and ten Churches, then numbering 113,- 
572, contributed $110,725, or an average of 98 cents 
per annum to each member. 

Taking the average of the whole number of members 
on the rolls, it shows seventy-three cents contributed 
to a member, to spread the Gospel in foreign lands, 
and about two cents per week to each, in the most lib- 
eral and able portion of the Church. 


THE Saxon Brsue Socrery held its fifty-second an- 
niversary a short time ago. The Society has circula- 
ted, since its establishment, 400,000 Bibles. An addi- 
tion of 150,000 copies of the small octavo Bible is 
expected to last fifteen to twenty years. 


THE Saxon Foreign Misstonary Socrery.—The 
income of the Saxon Foreign Missionary Society for 
the year last past was 10,127 thalers—rather less than 
in 1864-65, as might have been expected, considering 
the heavy war burdens Saxony has had to bear. The 
seminary in Leipsic has at present eleven students. 
In the Tamil country the number of Lutheran Chris- 
tians has risen to 8,000; 637 heathens having been bap- 
tized last year. 


THE Baptists In ENGLAND.—Burleigh, the London 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, says: “The Bap- 
tists here are open communion. They are more than 
this. The leading Churches of London do not require 
men to be immersed, even to attain Church member- 
ship. In these Churches men are in office who have 
not been immersed, and who do not believe in immer- 
sion. They acknowledge infant baptism, and make no 
secret of their opinion. Baptism is regarded as a per- 
sonal theory, of which each man must be the judge.” 


JERUSALEM.—The British Consul at Jerusalem re- 
ports that the population of that city in 1866 was 
18,000, of whom about 5,000 were Mohammedans, 
9,000 Jews, and the remainder Christians of various 
denominations. Two lines of telegraph connect Jeru- 
salem with Europe. The chief native industry is the 
manufacture of soap and what is called Jerusalem 
ware, consisting of chaplets, crucifixes, beads, crosses, 
and the like, made principally of mother-of-pearl and 
olive wood, and sold to the pilgrims who annually re- 
pair to the Holy City to the number of from 6,000 to 
8,000. The principal imports from England are cotton 
and colonial goods. Of the former some three or four 
hundred bales, of the value of from £16,000 to £20,- 
000, are imported annually. 


ProGREss IN TURKEY.s—The high Mussulman clergy 
have united with Young Turkey. A constitutional 
government, equality of races, and control of the pub- 
lic power, are preached in all mosques, the example 
being cited of Mahomet and the greatest caliphs. 


A Tamit Prayer-Boox.—A Tamil Prayer-Book 
has been published at Madras by a Theistical sect of 
Hindoos commonly called the “ Veda Samajan.” The 
Rev. Mr. Kearns, of the Propagation Society’s Mission 
in Tinnivelly, says the prayers, with slight alterations, 
might be made to suit Christians. The book is a most 
remarkable production of the master-minds among the 
Hindoos; and, therefore, can not be laid aside as of no 





importance. These men understand the Vedas, but 
are not satisfied; Christianity has more attraction for 
them, but they are as yet unable to accept it; clearly, 
however, they can not remain as they are; I have no 
doubt that much good will follow this movement. 


Cuurcu Extension Socrery.—Rev. A. J. Kynett, 
of the Upper Iowa Conference, has been appointed 
Corresponding Secretary of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, and has signified his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment. Fully apprised of the difficulty before him, he 
goes to work relying upon God and the prayerful 
sympathy of the Church. 


Tue Prorestant FaitH 1x Portugat.—Protest- 
antism is strengthening and extending itself in Portu- 
gal. The present rising is favorable to religious toler- 
ation, and Protestant missionary societies are, therefore, 
improving the opportunity of gaining a firm footing. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society are informed of 
an increasing readiness to buy the sacred books of 
the Society’s colporteurs, regardless of the displeasure 
of the priests. Both in Lisbon and Oporto, English 
men and women are laboring in a quiet way, and are 
meeting with their reward in gaining souls to the cause 
of Protestant truth and eedom. 


Venice.—Father Gavazzi is now engaged in evan- 
gelical labors in Venetia, Italy. A correspondent of a 
foreign journal says of his preaching: “ His Sabbath 
sermons are full of Christ and him crucified, and noth- 
ing else, either personal or political; while his week- 
day lectures on the divinity of Christ and the necessity 
of a divine revelation, and the influence of Christian- 
ity on individual and national happiness, excel any 
thing I ever read or listened to on these grand themes, 
for originality of thought and wonderful power of elo- 
quence in their delivery.” 


CHINA AND TRE Far East.—The Rev. Mr. Blodg- 
ett, of Pekin, one of the oldest of the American mis- 
sionaries, writes: The Roman Catholics are making 
strenuous efforts to gain China and the East. There 
are five hundred European priests scattered through- 
out the Chinese empire, nine in Corea, and twenty in 
Manchuria. They began their work in the face of 
danger and of death, and are at the present time 
pressing forward with increasing zeal and prosperity. 
Generation after generation of these men live and die 
in China, that they may win the empire to the Papal 
Church, and their work goes on from century to cen- 
tury. They are at work in Burmah also, “with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness.” In a recent tour 
Mr. Brayton, of the Rangoon Mission, found a Karen 
village where a kyoung had been built at the solicita- 
tion of a Roman Catholic priest, under the assurance 
that “what they teach is the same religion which the 
American teachers bring to the Karen.” 


Houses or Cuarity 1n Lonpon.—There are six 
hundred and forty charitable institutions in London, 
England, and the contributions to their support aver- 
age more than five dollars a year from each inhabitant 
of the city, in addition to the amounts received from 
established endowments. No city in the world ex- 
pends as much in charity, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, as the city of London. 
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Tae Porrrait or Mrs. Assuny.—We know thou- 
sands of our readers will thank us for the portrait of 
this estimable lady, and will be glad to know its his- 
tory and be certain of its genuineness. Mr. Wakeley, 
along with the sketch, furnishes the following history 
of the portrait: “The Bishop ardently desired that he 
might behold once more the countenance of his loved 
mother. It was painted the year before she died, when 
she was eighty-seven years old. He sent over a few 
guineas to his mother, requesting her to have it taken 
for him. George Suckley and his estimable wife were 
great friends of the Bishop, and their house in New 
York city was his home; there he was treated with the 
utmost kindness. Mr. Suckley visited his mother, and 
manifested great regard for her. In 1804, as a token 
of high esteem, Mr. Asbury presented the portrait of 
his mother to Mrs. Catherine Suckley. George Suckley 
and his wife have been for many years in the grave, 
but the portrait has remaingd in the family for sixty- 
three years. It is in the possession of Rutsen Suckley, 
Esq., of New York, through whose kindness the reader 
is permitted to behold her image. Mr. Suckley remem- 
bers well when the Bishop used to come to his father’s 
house and go into the room where her portrait was, 
and remain for some time gazing with intense interest 
upon the countenance of his mother. Every thing 
about the likeness, its plainness, neatness, the cap with 
its little border, the neckerchief, little shawl, and her 
dress generally, remind us of a long, long time ago.” 


FEMALE SuFFRAGE.—Since writing our article on 
this subject we learn of the defeat of the movement in 
England, and of an initial step toward the same thing 
in France. On the 20th of May John Stuart Mill, in 
the House of Commons, proposed an amendment to the 
fourth clause of the Representation bill, to substitute 
the word “person” for “man,” and advocated the 
amendment by an able speech. An earnest and pro- 
tracted discussion followed, and the amendment was 
then rejected, ayes, 73; nays, 196; majority against, 
123. About the same time the National Assembly of 
France closed the doors of the political clubs to women. 
“ Never,” says M. Gozlan, an able advocate of woman, 
“never did a refusal confer greater honor on the re- 
fused, never was an affront worthier, never was an 
insult more sublime. The box on the ear made our 
Women grandees and queens, as the box on the ear, 
which the Pope gave formerly to the kings of Ger- 
many, made them emperors.” In our own country the 
prospects of success are better. The canvass is dis- 
tinctly opened in the progressive young State of 
Kansas. The Legislature, at its session last Winter, 
submitted two amendments to the State Constitution to 
the people. The first, to strike the word “ white” from 
the Constitution, passed the Senate by a vote of 17 to 7, 
and the House by 66 to 15. The second, to strike out 
the word “male,” passed the Senate by 17 to 7, and the 
House by 62 to 20. The friends of both amendments 
are now conducting the canvass with great energy and 





ability, and are sanguine of success. Wisconsin is also 
moving in the matter. The Legislature at its last ses. 
sion passed a joint resolution to amend the Constitution 
by striking out the word “male” from the qualification 
for voting. If this resolution shall be ratified by the 
next General Assembly, then the question will be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the ballot-box. The amend- 
ment if thus adopted will of course enfranchise the 
women, and these young Western States will thus give 
us the opportunity of watching the experiment at a 
comfortable distance. 


PHILip EmsBury’s PRoperty.—Below we give the 
contents of a lithographic copy of a memorandum of 
the “real estate” of Mr. Embury when he left Ireland. 
For the copy and the following history of it we are 
indebted to Hon. G. P. Disosway: 

“T send to you a rare curiosity, the autograph of 
Philip Embury, written one hundred years ago, with a 
memorandum of his property, when he left Ireland for 
America, amounting to between three and four acres 
of land. Such was, in fact, Methodism in America a 
century ago. What a wonderful change since! Now 
she collects her millions in a single year! The mem- 
orandum was sent to me by a venerable Wesleyan in 
Montreal, Mr. Mathewson, and I esteemed it so curious 
and rare as to have it lithographed to circulate among 
some friends. It is very correct and admirably done. 
What a crowd of associations gather around this old 
leaf!’’ 

MEMORANDUM. 
The Contents of my Land. 
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ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—The Book of Books; Shadows; 
The Things that are Pure; The Poet; The Great Com- 
mission; Growing Old; Tender and True; When the 
Storm-Clouds Come; Story of the Governess; Soul 
Communings; An Appeal; Costly Array. 


ArticLes DeciinED.—The Isle of Fame; Life's 
Failures; Faith; Out of Darkness into Light; Experi- 
ence; Wine is a Mocker; Day Dreams; Evening; In- 
dian Summer; The Cultivated Mind; My Pearl; He 


. Fell Asleep, 


















































